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THE COMING OF THE RAILROAD TO 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA’ 


DAVID K. MCCARRELL 


HEN AT the close of the Revolution settlement began pushing 
westward across the Alleghenies into western Pennsylvania, 

it brought with it a number of problems incident to the 
establishment of life on a new frontier, none of which was more pressing 
to the new communities than that of transportation. The hardy and 
vigorous — if somewhat shiftless — Scotch-Irish settlers were accom- 
panied by that great trilogy of the Scotch-Irish folk, the long rifle, the 
Presbyterian church, and the distillery, and some more or less conven- 
ient way of traversing the mountain ridges had to be found if the rifles 
were to bark, the churches to be properly served by ministers, or, of 
paramount importance, if the corn whiskey of the stills was to reach a 
market. But of even more importance in the eyes of the East was the 
fact that here was the great natural entrepot and commercial center for 
the country that lay beyond. This was a consideration that was recog- 
1 This paper, with the title “The Development of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 1845-50,” 
was read at Grove City on July 15, 1932, during the historical tour under the auspices of 
the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania and the summer session of the University 
of Pittsburgh. The author was an instructor in history at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 


nology from 1930 to 1932 and is now a graduate student at Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. Ed. 
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nized from the first and one that weighed more and more heavily as 
the years went by. It is hardly surprising, therefore, to find that by 1800 
a number of western firms had well-established businesses freighting, 
first by pack train and later by wagon, from Philadelphia.and Baltimore 
to the Ohio River or to one of its tributaries; nor to find that in 1805 
a line of stages operating on regular schedule was inaugurated to carry 
passengers and express from Pittsburgh to Chambersburg, there making 
connections with the Philadelphia and Baltimore lines; nor that in the 
following year a turnpike was started, roughly along the lines of the 
present Lincoln Highway. However much of an aid these might be, 
they were clearly inadequate to the demands of the region. Moreover, 
as the Northwest and the Ohio Valley filled up rapidly after 1812, the 
possession of a cheap and easy route to them from the East became not 
only a thing to be desired but a necessity. 

By 1820 the three great cities along the central seaboard, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, each had under discussion various projects 
to accomplish connections that were fondly expected to make each of 
them the great center of western trade. Pittsburgh, the terminus of two 
of these projects, was by no means indifferent to their success, but as 
Pittsburgh was then a young and struggling community with no surplus 
wealth to invest, her part was largely that of an interested bystander. 
New York pinned her faith to the accepted method of the day, the canal, 
and opened it for traffic in 1827. The immediate success of the Erie 
Canal put spurs to the activity of the Empire State’s two great rivals. 
They however were faced with a much more difficult topography that 
precluded canal construction. Pennsylvania developed the unique system 
of railroad, canal, and portage that constituted her public works. Balti- 
more in 1828 began the construction of a railroad. 


The Pennsylvania Public Works, constructed as a state project, were 
pushed rapidly and in 1834 were opened for business along the entire 
route between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh.’ This done, the state in gen- 
eral and Philadelphia in particular sat down to await the stream of gold 
that was to pour into their coffers and to free them from taxation for- 


2 William B. Sipes, The Pennsylvania Railroad: Its Origin, Construction, Condition, and 
Connections, 173 (Philadelphia, 1875). 
3 Sipes, Pennsylvania Railroad, 7. 
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evermore. Alas for their expectations — the golden stream showed a dis- 
tressing tendency to flow backwards. So much so indeed that within a 
very few years after the completion of the works murmurs were going 
up all over the state about the delays, the costs, and the rigors of trans- 


portation and more particularly about the graft, inefficiency, and corrup- 


tion of public ownership and operation. Especially after the panic of 
1837 and after the crash of the United States Bank of Pennsylvania 
in 1841 had bared some of the more lurid details of state financing with 
regard to the public works, did the clamor grow. In 1836, when the 
Bank of the United States at Philadelphia had applied to the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature for a state charter, it had been forced to pay four mil- 
lion dollars to the public works and in addition to guarantee the payment 
of such call loans as the state might require in the future, before secur- 
ing the charter.4 Therefore when the bank collapsed many felt, and 
with some justice, that the public improvements had been directly re- 
sponsible. Finally, Pennsylvania’s first real direct tax law, that of 1839, 
added fuel to the flames, especially in the rural districts, and gained 
converts to the movement to get the state out of the transportation 
business. Private ownership however was out of the question and with 
no alternative in view the movement quieted down for the time being. 
In the meantime the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the first twelve 
miles of which had been opened in 1832, was pushing steadily toward 
its goal. Difficulties of construction, technological experimentation, re- 
calcitrant legislatures — particularly that of Virginia—and a bitter 
struggle with the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company over the right 
of way through the Potomac Narrows, all tended to delay its progress. 
But even more pressing were the difficulties of financing, which were 
largely solved by recourse to subscriptions of Maryland and Baltimore 
City bonds, mainly marketed abroad, and at one time even to the issu- 
ance of scrip.’ Yet in spite of all its troubles the Baltimore and Ohio 


4T. K. Worthington, Historical Sketch of the Finances of Pennsylvania, 41 (American 
Economic Association, Publications, vol. 2, no. 2 — May, 1887). 

SEdward Hungerford, The Story of the Baltimore G Ohio Railroad, 1827-1927, 
1: 131-141, 241 (New York and London, 1928); Milton Reizenstein, The Economic 
History of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 1827-1853, 47-49 (Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Historical and Political Science, vol. 15, no. 7, 8 — July-August, 1897). 
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Railroad reached Cumberland on November 5, 1842. Then it paused 
for breath and more money. 

It was during the next few years of waiting that Philadelphia found 
her transportation monopoly over the western half of the state seriously 
threatened. While these might be years of inactivity as regards construc- 
tion, it was evident that the Baltimore interests were going merrily 
onward with the arrangements necessary to conclude their program. In 
1837 a group of Pittsburgh citizens with William Larimer, Jr., and 
General William Robinson, Jr., at their head had secured a charter for 
the construction of a railroad from Pittsburgh to Connellsville, to be 
built with local capital. Now, in 1843, in spite of all watchfulness, these 
Pittsburghers secured in the legislature the passage of an act “for the 
Relief of the Overseers of the Poor” in Erie County, which contained 
provisions granting the Pittsburgh and Connellsville Railroad the right 
to extend its lines southward from Connellsville.© Obviously connection 
with the Baltimore and Ohio could be the only object. Moreover there 
had appeared in western Pennsylvania from time to time certain inter- 
esting persons who had spoken of the beauties and the prosperity of the 
region and who had hinted of the advantages that might accrue to both 
the beauties and the prosperity if only the blight caused by the inade- 
quacies of the public works could somehow be removed and had men- 
tioned casually — very casually — that the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road was then in Cumberland looking for the best route to the Ohio. 
And to the horror of all good Pennsylvanians — or at least all good 
Philadelphians — the westerners showed a distressing tendency to neg- 
lect the spiritual blessings of State Pride to lust after the flesh of Eco- 
nomics and consequently to lend a quite ready ear. An additional stim- 
ulus was given to the agitation when Pittsburgh learned that it was not 


the only string in the B. and O. violin. For the legislature of Virginia 
was urging the choice of one of its own Ohio towns and the city of 
Wheeling had offered some one million dollars cash as an inducement. 
Finally excitement in Pittsburgh reached a fever pitch when Chief 


6 George T. Fleming, History of Pittsburgh and Environs, 2:159 (New York, 1922); 
Joseph S. Clark, Jr., “The Railroad Struggle for Pittsburgh: Forty-three Years of Phila- 
delphia-Baltimore Rivalry, 1838-1871,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, 48:12 (1924); Hungerford, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 1: 244 n. 
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Engineer Benjamin H. Latrobe of the Baltimore and Ohio appeared 
on the Youghiogheny River to conduct a series of surveys to establish 
the best route from Cumberland to the forks of the Ohio.? Thus it is 
little wonder that by the summer of 1846, throughout the state the 
interest in railroads, which had lagged rather badly since the disasters 
of 1837-38, should have a renaissance. 

During the summer of 1846 railroad meetings were held in various 
parts of the state, the most important of which was the mass meeting of 
Philadelphia citizens in July at which it was decided to issue an address 
to the people warning them of the peril and to petition the legislature 
for a railroad to be constructed entirely in Pennsylvania and by Pennsyl- 
vania interests. Further, since the charter granted to the Baltimore and 
Ohio in 1829 had expired and it was known that the company would 
be applying for a renewal in the legislative session of 1846-47, the 
meeting agreed to memorialize the legislature that it refuse the petition 
of the southern rival.* When the legislature met it was evident that the 
fireworks of the session would be provided by the railroads. Bills for 
both projects were introduced and pressed steadily day by day. “On the 
floor of the two houses, in the lobby, under the dome of the Capitol, 
in the hotel entries, along the board walk, at boarding-houses, at all 
hours of the day and night the friends of one or other of the measures 
button-holed the members in advocacy or assailment. The contest at 


times became very acrimonious, and the debates teemed with adjectives 


of praise or denunciation.”? This seems somewhat of an understatement 
rather than an exaggeration. “Pittsburgh, of course, was strongly in 
favor of the Baltimore bill. She held meetings urging the passage of the 
act and her representatives and senators in the Legislature were its 


7 Reizenstein, Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 44, 46. An account of the surveys is in the 
Report upon the Surveys for the Extension of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road...to 
Wheeling and Pittsburgh (Baltimore, 1838). Discussions on the extension of the road to 
the Ohio River are in the Annual Reports of the president and directors to the stock- 
holders for the years 1837-46. 

8 Proceedings of the Meeting of the Citizens of the City and County of Philadelphia 
in Relation to the Great Pennsylvania Rail Road...with the Address of the Commit- 
tee to the People of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1846). 

9 William B. Wilson, History of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company with Plan of Or- 
ganization, Portraits of Officials and Biographical Sketches, 1:4 (Philadelphia, 1899). 
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warmest supporters. The City Councils also petitioned the Legislature 
to pass the bill... The newspapers were violent in their advocacy of 
the measure.” Witness the following from the Pittsburgh Gazette of 
Saturday, February 7, 1846: “If the bill is defeated through the machi- 
nations of Philadelphia the sudden upheaving of a volcano on the Alle- 
gheny would not astonish them more than the demonstration — the 
moral earthquake — they will hear from some twelve or fifteen counties 
in this section. Nothing like it has been known for many years. The 
whole population seems as if animated with one impulse and it is difficult 
for the prudent to restrain the outbreaks of indignation at every fresh 
evidence of the bitter hostility of Philadelphia to our interests in this 
respect.” On February 23 the senate defeated the Baltimore bill by an 
almost straight sectional vote of sixteen to fifteen, but the resulting storm 
was so great that three days later it reconsidered and passed the bill, 
seventeen ayes to thirteen noes. Indicative of the feeling while the bill 
awaited the action of the house, a writer in the Gazette on March 15 
“urged the secession of western Pennsylvania if Baltimore was denied 
the right of way. The same paper invited New York business men to 
come to Pittsburgh as, if the bill were defeated, Pittsburgh would cease 
all commercial intercourse with Philadelphia.”*® In the meantime the 
Pennsylvania Railroad bill was progressing with little difficulty and on 
April 13, 1846, received the signature of Governor Shunk, much to 
the disgust of the western half of the state. Having secured its passage 
the Philadelphia interests allowed the passage of the Baltimore bill, 
which was signed by the governor on April 21, but it had been amended 
so as to make it little more than a sop to the wounded feelings of the 
West. It authorized the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to build through 
Pennsylvania from Cumberland to Pittsburgh, but it stipulated that if the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company should be incorporated and three mil- 
lion dollars subscribed to its capital stock and one million dollars cash 
paid into its treasury by July 30, 1847, and if the company should place 
thirty miles of roadbed under contract for construction by the same date, 


the Baltimore and Ohio charter should be null and void." 
10 Clark, in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 48:6-10 (1924). 
11 The best statement of these conditions is in Governor Francis R. Shunk’s pro- 


clamation of July 27, 1847, in Pennsylvania Archives, fourth series, 7: 189-192. 
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This was greeted by Pittsburgh people as an attempt to keep out the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and at the same time leave Pittsburgh 
dependent upon the state works, but they reckoned without the deter- 
mination of the Pennsylvania’s new board of directors. Samuel Vaughan 
Merrick was elected its first president and a vigorous campaign to raise 
the necessary funds was begun. “The citizens throughout the State were 
urged to invest their capital ... with the assurance of a fair return on 
their investment until the road was opened to Pittsburgh, when it was 
felt regular dividends of 8% would be paid.” The really concentrated 
campaign, however, was in Philadelphia, where strong appeals were 
made to civic pride and commercial interests, and a door-to-door can- 
vass for even single and in some instances one-half share subscriptions 
was made."* When civic pride and eight per cent interest proved inade- 
quate lure, the promoters turned to the device that had been the great 
stand-by of its rival — that is, municipal subscriptions. The first resolu- 
tion calling for the subscription by the city of Philadelphia to fifty thou- 
sand shares was defeated in common council by a tie vote. The check 
simply made the promoters more eager and, with the election of a new 
council slated for the fall, they determined to carry their fight to the 
electorate. The Whig party, while a minority, was almost assured of 
victory in the city in 1846 because of the division of the opposition be- 
tween the Democrats and the Know-Nothings. When the Whig ticket 
was announced it was realized that most of those who had voted against 
the railroad had not been renominated and that their places had been 
taken by its supporters. A straight railroad ticket, mainly Whig, was 
also brought out in an attempt to make it appear that the regular Whig 
ticket was not also a railroad ticket. The Whigs carried the election as 
expected and in November the new councils subscribed two and a half 
million dollars to the railroad and issued city bonds to that amount. 
This was ultimately increased to four million. Unfortunately the courts 
had previously forbidden such subscriptions, but in 1848 the legislature 
granted the required authorization retroactively. By these means the 


12H. W. Schotter, The Growth and Development of the Pennsylvania Railroad: A 
Review of the Charter and Annual Reports . . . 1846 to 1926, Inclusive, 6, 19 (Phila- 
delphia, 1927). 
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railroad was saved and on July 7, 1847, at Harrisburg, the ground was 
broken for the first construction." 

These evidences of good faith on the part of the promoters seem not 
only to have allayed the suspicions of western Pennsylvania but also to 
have enlisted its support as well, for in April, 1847, President Louis 
McLane of the Baltimore and Ohio reported to his stockholders that the 
Pittsburgh and Connellsville Company had swerved about and not only 
refused any further aid but even refused to talk business to the Balti- 
more and Ohio unless the latter was prepared to assume the entire re- 
sponsibility of constructing the connection to Pittsburgh without the 
expectation of receiving any assistance whatever from Pittsburgh. Hence 
Wheeling was chosen as the western terminus and construction was 
started that summer." As a further proof of their whole-souled support, 
the commissioners of Allegheny County on June 4, 1848, subscribed 
one million dollars in county bonds to the Pennsylvania Railroad. This 
was a grant that had been eagerly sought when the unexpected difficul- 


ties of construction and the necessity of paying a six per cent dividend 


in May of 1848 from the construction account to encourage investment 
had strained the company’s resources to the breaking point. This grant 
together with the subscriptions gathered from other counties along the 
line, an additional subscription from Philadelphia, various private pur- 
chases of stock, and the company’s first bond issue in October, 1852, 
proved sufficient to construct two of the three sections of the road; and, 
by an arrangement with the state for the temporary use of the portage 
from Hollidaysburg to Johnstown, the road could be opened. On De- 
cember 10, 1852, it was ready for business.** 

Twice a day passengers.left the terminal of the state works in Phila- 
delphia and were carried over the line of the Columbia Railroad to 
Lancaster, where they were transferred to the cars of the Pennsylvania 


13 Charles C. Binney, The Life of Horace Binney, with Selections from His Letters, 
245, 248, 253 (Philadelphia and London, 1903); McDermond v. Kennedy, 3 Clark, 
490; Solomon W. Roberts, “Reminiscences of the First Railroad over the Allegheny 
Mountain,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 2: 390 (1878); Wilson, 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 1:87. 

14 Hungerford, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 1: 249. 

1§ Schotter, Pennsylvania Railroad, 20-22, 34. 
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Railroad and taken over the Harrisburg, Mt. Joy and Lancaster Rail- 
road to Harrisburg, where the middle division of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad took charge. At Hollidaysburg the cars were turned over to 
the portage railroad for transporting across the mountains, and at Johns- 
town the Pittsburgh division of the Pennsylvania took charge. After 
some twenty-five hours of travel the weary passengers reached Pitts- 
burgh. This arrangement, however, was but temporary, for in 1854 the 
mountain division was completed and the Pennsylvania withdrew its 


support from the state works."® In the spring of the same year arrange- 


ments were made with the Columbia Railroad to permit the use of 
Pennsylvania rolling stock from Lancaster to Philadelphia, thus elimi- 
nating the transfer that had been necessary at Lancaster.'? Immediately 
a third passenger train was added to the schedule and the time between 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia was shortened amazingly. ““The mail train, 
stopping at way stations, left Philadelphia at 7:30 a.M., and reached 
Pittsburgh in 17 hours; the fast line left at 1 P.M., and arrived in 13 
hours; and the express left at 11 P.M., covering the distance in 15 
hours.” This last, the new train, was a great departure from precedent, 
especially since it marked the appearance of the sleeping car. This car 
was crude; it was small and its berths were more in the nature of bunks 
than beds. Its companion, the chair car, made its bow on the line in 
1855, featuring individual seats but little comfort. There were compen- 
sations, however rough the trip might be; the scenery was undoubtedly 
beautiful, the meals taken at various division points were supposed to be 
of extra quality, and the privilege of being served by the conductor in 
his blue coat “with brass buttons, buff vest and black pantaloons” and 
the brakeman in a “full gray suit, the coat being a sack with four but- 
tons and having three side pockets on the outside and one pocket inside,” 
must have been a rare treat."® 

The success of the railroad was not without its tragedies. To a num- 
ber of towns and villages along the canal and portage and especially to 
Columbia, Hollidaysburg, and Johnstown it meant the loss of a very 


16 Wilson, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 1:156;Schotter, Pennsylvania Railroad, 41. 
17 Act of legislature, March 3, 1853, in Pennsylvania, Laws, 1853, p. 137. 
18 Wilson, Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 1:92, 160, 284. 
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profitable business; to many hotels and eating places it meant the loss 
of trade; and to many men it meant unemployment. For with the 
coming of the railroad the public works were doomed. With their 
decline came failure or financial distress to a number of firms engaged 
in the transporting business. Among these latter was the firm of Clarke 
and Thaw, of Pittsburgh, owners of a line of new and fully equipped 
canal packets. William Thaw, however, after he had salvaged as much 
from the wreck as he could, joined the forces of the enemy and became 
the first traffic manager for the Pennsylvania lines both east and west 
of Pittsburgh and later one of the vice presidents of the company.'? 

After attempting with disastrous results to compete with the railroad 
during the season of 1855, the state accepted the inevitable and decided 
to sell the public works. Obviously the railroad could be the only pur- 
chaser and a year was spent in negotiations. Finally in May, 1857, an 
act was passed authorizing the sale, and on June 25 the railroad on a 
bid of seven and a half million dollars became the owner. It continued 
to operate the canal and portage through the remainder of the season 
of 1857 at a heavy loss and then closed them for good. The portage 
was dismantled and its rails were used in the construction of the Pitts- 
burgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad, then being completed. The 
granite blocks on which the rails had been laid were taken to Altoona 
and incorporated into the new shops of the railroad.*? Thus the state 
works, constructed and operated at a cost to the taxpayers of aot far 
from twenty-five million dollars, passed out of existence, leaving the 
state little but the memories of an experiment in transportation con- 
ducted not wisely but too well. 

The success of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the attendant interest 
aroused by its construction served to bring on throughout the state an 
acute attack of that most dangerous of maladies — railroaditis. ‘The 
epidemic found Pittsburgh an exceedingly ready and willing victim. 
Between 1850 and 1856 the city of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County 


19 Biographical sketch of William Thaw, a manuscript in the possession of Mrs. Wil- 
liam Reed Thompson of Pittsburgh. 

20 Worthington, Finances of Pennsylvania, 29; Governor James Pollock’s message to 
the assembly in 1858, in Pennsylvania Archives, fourth series, 7:935; Wilson, Pennsyl- 


vania Railroad Company, 1: 152. 
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together subscribed to various and sundry small railroads the staggering 
total of four and a half million dollars, exclusive of the original grant 
above mentioned.*! This sum represented the outlay of a corresponding 
amount of six per cent bonds which the municipalities had turned over 
to the railroads in question and for which they had received certificates 
of indebtedness bearing uniformly eight per cent. The mathematics were 
elemental: the citizens were to pay six per cent and receive eight per 
cent, a clear profit of two per cent, as well as the great advantages 
offered by the railroads. Unfortunately the boom came to an end as 
all good booms must and the county awoke to the cold fact that the 
six per cent that it owed was coming due with monotonous regularity 
while the eight per cent that was owed to it was not forthcoming. 

On June 3, 1857, the commissioners of Allegheny County an- 
nounced to the public that “interest on certain railway bonds of the 
county required a levy of taxes for their payment because the railroad 
had failed to meet its obligations” and that the county was responsible 
for the interest on the bonds of the defaulting companies. They naively 
concluded, as is the way of county commissioners in such matters, that 
a four-mill increase would not be excessive. The people, or a large part 
of them, however, thought otherwise, and at a mass meeting at Lafa- 
yette Hall they decided to appoint a committee to consider the best way 
of stopping such things before they started. The committee, headed 
by Thomas Williams, decided that a less obliging set of commissioners 
might be of some aid in the matter and so formed a county anti-tax 
party, which received so much support that it succeeded in carrying its 
slate into office. More than that, since the Democratic party, usually 
able to carry the county by a small but safe majority, refused to yield 
to the popular clamor and spoke sagely of “careful consideration,” “con- 
servative action during depressions,” and the dangers of repudiation, 
the protestants found themselves thrown toward the eager arms of the 
new Republican party, then making its first state campaign. This situa- 
tion was undoubtedly an important factor in determining the Republican 
victory in the county that fall.** 


21 A detailed list of these subscriptions is in Fleming, History of Pittsburgh, 2: 164. 
See also the report of the commissioners of Allegheny County in 1857, in Burton A. 
Konkle, The Life and Speeches of Thomas Williams, 1: 302-304 (Philadelphia, 1905). 
22 Konkle, Thomas Williams, 1: 305-331. 
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The new commissioners took office on the first of January, 1858, 
determined to carry out their campaign pledges, and they immediately 
refused payment on the railroad bonds. The bondholders in exasperation 
appeared before the courts for a mandamus requiring the commissioners 
to make the necessary arrangements for payment. The case was carried 
to the state supreme court and there decided in favor of the bondholders, 
although Justice Grier in his opinion stated that had the constitutionality 
of the subscriptions been open for a decision in the court it would 
have held them void. Encouraged by this opinion and by their counsel, 
Thomas Williams, the commissioners refused to obey the mandamus 
and were incarcerated in the Allegheny County jail, where they re- 
mained, still refusing to obey, “until the creditors of the county made 
a compromise, by which, because of a reduced rate of interest [four per 
cent] the principal of the bonds was finally admitted.” This had been 
the aim of the group and “the only thing that could be done under 
the circumstances and the result was a saving of over a million and a 
quarter dollars to the community.’”*3 

The period from 1845 to 1860 was marked throughout the state 
by serious political disturbances. It was a period when old political ties 
were breaking and new alignments were being formed. It marked the 
decline of the Whig party as an important factor in state affairs, the 
emergence of the Republican party, and the disruption of the Demo- 
cratic majority that had formerly controlled the state. It was also the 
period when the western half of the state arose to threaten seriously the 
supremacy of the eastern half and made itself a force to be reckoned 
with in the affairs of the state. There are many factors that must be 
considered in attempting properly to evaluate the causes of this upheaval 
but of these many factors probably none was more effective and cer- 
tainly none is more interesting than the battle for the Pittsburgh gate- 
way staged by two competing railroads. 


23 Konkle, Thomas Williams, 1: 374, 380. The case was Wood v. Allegheny County, 
3 Wailace Jr. Reports, 267. 











THE VENANGO TRAIL IN THE FRENCH 
CREEK VALLEY’ 


JOHN E. REYNOLDS 


F you journey from the city of Franklin to the city of Erie, Penn- 
I sylvania, by the Lakes-to-Sea Highway, you will very nearly follow 
one of the ancient trails of the country. These trails or paths, possibly 
made by the game of the region in their semi-annual migrations, were 
used by the aborigines in the dim past in passing from one part of the 
country to another. The paths generally followed convenient valleys 
and easy elevations at the divides. Several connected the St. Lawrence 
and the Great Lakes area with the Ohio Valley. Of these not the least 
important was the one from Presqu’ Isle on Lake Erie to Venango 
(now Franklin) by the way of Lac Le Beeuf and the Venango River 
(French Creek). It was known as the Venango Trail. 

Little is known today as to the exact location of this trail, but from 
the records of the French and those of the English officers and of the 
pioneers certain definite sites on it can be identified, and the intervening 
country over which the path ran can be judged by the topography 
of the land and the estimated distances between known locations. 

During the five or six years that the French occupied the country, 
the trail was undoubtedly used, as well as French Creek, for the trans- 
portation of troops and supplies. After the evacuation by the French, 
the English garrisoned the important posts, and they also used the trail 
as well as the stream for the transportation of troops and supplies. In 
a letter to General Monckton of July 9, 1760, Colonel Henry Bouquet 
says: ““No Body without exception knows any thing of the Country, 
or distances, except the Indians, who have been constantly drunken. 

1 This paper was read by the author, a resident of Meadville, on July 15, 1932, during 


the historical tour conducted by the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania and the 


summer session of the University of Pittsburgh. Ed. 
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The Path is very narrow, full of fallen Trees, and requires many repairs 
to make it passable.” Under date of July 13, 1760, the same writer 
says: ““The stockadoe Fort here [Venango] is burnt to the ground, and 
the few Huts round it pulled down. No Iron to be seen but a few trifles. 
The saw mill is hardly worth repairing. The two saws are gone, and the 
Dam fallen down.”* 

George Croghan in his journal under date of July 12, 1760, gives 
the earliest picture that we have of Venango: “Venango is situate in 
a large fine Bottom, on the bank of the Ohio, the food all Clover & 
Wild Timothy, the works are all destroyed except the Saw mill which 
is standing, but that appears as if it would be attended with as much 
trouble to repair it as to build a new one.” The testimony of Major 
Washington and of Christopher Gist, as well as that of Colonel Bouquet 
and Captain Croghan, fixes the point of Venango on the Venango 
Trail. By the evidence of the same people, we find that the trail crossed 
French Creek a little above its mouth. On July 13, 1760, Croghan 
recorded in his journal: “Crossed French Creek a little above ‘he 
Mouth, and Marched. ... Sixteen Miles to Custologa’s Town, which 
is situate near French Creek in a Pleasant Savanna, fine Land all about 
it, well Timbered and Watered. ...In this Town is about 40 Houses, 
and when all are at home, there is about 120 fighting Men.” The site 
of Custaloga’s Town was near French Creek on Deer Creek, not far 
from the present village of Carlton in Mercer County. It is the writer’s 
opinion that the Venango Trail, after crossing French Creek a short 
distance above the present city of Franklin to the east bank, went up 
the valley, crossed Sugar Creek near its mouth, and from there crossed 
by the shortest way to a point near French Creek about where the 
village of Carlton is. From this point north, the trail probably very 
nearly followed the location of the present highway as far as Meadville. 
On July 14, 1760, Croghan, at Custaloga’s Town, entered in his 
journal: “Colonel Bouquet and the Troops Marched by the Town, 
with whom I went up the Creek about two Miles to a Six Nation 
Village and Returned at Night.” This location was undoubtedly about 
the position of the present town of Cochranton. Croghan recorded in 


2 Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, fourth series, 9: 265, 268 (Boston, 1871). 
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his journal on July 15 that he left Custaloga’s Town after the confer- 
ence and with Colonel Mercer “marched Two Miles to a Six Nation 
Village where we Encamped.” On July 16 he “decamped early and 
passed by another Six Nation Village and from thence through a toler- 
able good Country, Seventeen Miles, to where we crossed French 
Creek.” The Six Nation village referred to was undoubtedly Cusse- 
wago, and it is certain that Croghan crossed French Creek at the point 
that Christopher Gist designates as the big crossing. In the writer’s 
opinion, this crossing of French Creek by the Venango Trail was at a 
convenient ford about where the present town of Venango is situated, 
or a little above. Under date of July 17 the journal of Captain Croghan 
continues: “‘Decamped early and Marched through a Swampy Country 
and a Bad Road, to Le Beauf, Thirteen Miles.” 

The points mentioned in Christopher Gist’s journal, as well as the 
points designated by Captain Croghan, fix the approximate location of 
the Venango Trail in the French Creek Valley. Christopher Gist says 
in his diary of 1753 that after encamping at Sugar Creek, five miles 
from Venango, he set out on Saturday, December 8, “and travelled 
twenty-five miles to Cussewago, an old Indian town.” This town was 
undoubtedly the present site of Meadville. On Sunday, December 9: 
“we set out, left one of our horses here that could travel no further. 
This day we travelled to the big crossing, about fifteen miles, and 
encamped, our Indians went to look out logs to make a raft; but as 
the water was high, and there were other creeks to cross, we con- 


994 


cluded to keep up this side the creek.”* At the big crossing because 
of the high water Washington’s party left the Venango Trail and pro- 
ceeded to the French fort on the east side of French Creek. Assuming 
that the big crossing was at about the present location of the town of 
Venango, the next day’s journey of the Washington party, December 
10, would have taken them in eight miles about to the crossing of the 
“very deep” creek (undoubtedly what we now know as Muddy 
Creek). From this point on the eleventh the party traveled about fifteen 
miles to the French fort. The distance from Muddy Creek to Le Beeuf 


3 Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, fourth series, 9: 285, 286, 287. 
4 William M. Darlington, ed., Christopher Gist’s Journals, 82 (Pittsburgh, 1893). 
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is approximately fifteen miles. Colonel Henry Bouquet in a letter to 
General Monckton, written from Presqu’ Isle on August 15, 1760, 
inclosed a rough draft of the wild territory with the route from Fort 
Pitt to Presqu’ Isle outlined, showing the trail on the west side of 
French Creek from Custaloga’s Town to Fort Le Beeuf, although a 
path is also marked on the east side of French Creek. In a letter of 
July 14, 1760, to Monckton, the colonel gives the position of his com- 
mand, composed of Royal Americans and Virginia militia, as near the 
Mingo Town on Beef River, and states that he has marched 104 miles 
from Fort Pitt and that he is yet 39 miles distant from Presqu’ Isle. 
This location indicates that his position was about at the Indian town 
of Cussewago, shown on the Washington map on the east side of 
French Creek (approximately the location of the present town of Mead- 
ville). The reference to the French Creek as “Beef River” is one of two 
the writer has found. The first use of the name “French Creek” 
known to the writer is in the entry of December 4, 1760, in the diary 
of Major Washington. Washington so designates the stream on the map 
of which he was undoubtedly the author, which accompanied the report 
to England of his expedition to Fort Le Boeuf, and which was eventu- 
ally deposited in the British Museum. An earlier map executed in 1749 
by Father Bonnécamps, a Jesuit priest with Céloron’s expedition to the 
Ohio Valley, names what we know as French Creek as La Riviére aux 
Beeufs. The Indians called the stream the Venango, and so it was desig- 
nated by the English. The stream therefore would seem to have the 
distinction of having been named “French Creek” by Major George 
Washington. 

In a letter from Colonel Bouquet to General Monckton, written 
from Fort Pitt on March 20, 1761, the colonel says: “Beef River 
would be one of the best Communications if cleared of the Loggs & 
Trees; But they are so intangled & heaped in some narrow Places, & 
the Channel so deep there, that it would require a great number of 
hands to do it effectually, as it continues from Place to Place for about 
50 miles... the Trees... will be daily falling in & form new obstruc- 


tions...the best way for this year will be to open only the Beaver 
dams, & a narrow channel for one Batteau.”’ Only one acquainted 


5 Massachusetts Historical Society, Collections, fourth series, 9: 396. 
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with primeval forests can picture the giant trees, usually water maples 
and sycamores, weighted down by a luxuriant mass of vines, creepers, 
and mosses that cover the valleys of the northern Ohio and its tribu- 
taries — conditions readily making obstructions in river channels. The 
writer’s father well remembered a drift pile on the channel back of 
Cussewago Island as high as a house and perhaps two acres in extent. 

General David Mead, the first permanent settler in the French 
Creek Valley, said that the old Indian trail followed about what is now 
Water Street in the city of Meadville — it followed the east bank of 
French Creek north to what was known as the Great Crossing, then 
the west bank to Lac Le Beeuf, and crossed the divide to Presqu’ Isle 
on Lake Erie. 

Among the noted valleys of America none surpasses French Creek 
Valley in pastoral beauty or in historic interest. Today its upper reaches 
surround rich farms with woodland, meadow, and cultivated field, and 
the sources of the stream spring from six glacial lakelets. Geologists say 
that French Creek with its valley is very young and that it was born 
since the receding of the last ice cap from the continent. Major George 
Washington, evidently impressed by the scenery in this wilderness, re- 
corded in his diary, “We passed over much good Land since we left 
Venango, and through several extensive and very rich Meadows; one 
of which... was near four Miles in Length, and considerably wide in 
some Places.” He thought the open meadows of sufficient importance 
to record on his map, where they may be seen designated by dotted lines. 
The writer believes that the site of Meadville and Cussewago Island 
was on one of the extensive open spaces. 

The old Venango Trail was sufficient for the few Indian travelers, 
war parties, the lonely Jesuit, and the trapper. All the French traffic 
including the supplies for the erection of the forts at Venango, as well 
as of Fort Duquesne, either went over the trail or was floated down 
the stream in the valley. In 1760 when the English garrisoned the forts 
at Venango, Le Beeuf, Presqu’ Isle, and Detroit, they carried their 
supplies, munitions, and provisions for the permanent forces over the old 


6 George Washington, Writings, 1:29 (edited by Worthington C. Ford — New York 
and London, 1889). 
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trail. Correspondence of the British officers indicates that detachments 
of troops were frequently traveling the trail from Fort Pitt to Presqu’ 
Isle conveying live stock and provisions for the garrisons for considerably 
over a year. 

Paths followed by the Indian and the pioneer were well located. 
In later days the first permanent settlers constructed rude roads, often 
following the ancient courses; and finally in the days of advanced 
civilization railroads and modern improved highways find the general 
direction of the old trails most convenient to follow. The Venango Trail 
carried George Washington to the farthest point northwest he ever 
reached in this country. We are indebted to him for one of the earliest 
detailed maps of the territory, as well as for the complete diary of his 
expedition to Le Boeuf in November and December, 1753. His account 
of the expedition, with the supplemental details furnished by Christopher 
Gist’s diary, enables us to identify several points on the path.’ 

The country over which the Venango Trail passes was very rich in 
fur-bearing animals and abundant with game. Brooks abounded with 
trout — French Creek and its tributaries and lakes were haunts for the 
sturgeon, muskellunge, bass, and other food fish. Elk, deer, buffalo, 
bear, wild turkey, grouse, and countless passenger pigeons furnished 
Indians and pioneers with food. In the earliest known time, this terri- 
tory was the hunting ground of the Indians belonging to the Erie and 
Kahkwas tribes, and after the extermination of these bands by the war- 
like Iroquois the latter made it their hunting preserve. 

No road in this country crosses a more extensive or important battle- 
field than the old Venango Trail. The mythical Alligewi perhaps drove 
out the mythical mound builders, only to be conquered in turn by the 
western tribes which afterwards formed the confederation known as the 
Six Nations. Unknown races, tribes of red men, French, English, and 
early American colonists were in bitter strife over possession of this rich 
territory. In historic times it has been under the dominion of the Six 
Nations, the French and English empires, and finally the United States. 
Virginia, Connecticut, and Pennsylvania claimed it. 


7 Information concerning the 1753 journals of Washington and Gist may be found in 


Lawrence A. Orrill, “Christopher Gist,” ante, 15: 193, 194, note 6, 202, note 31. 
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Warriors, traders, pioneers, explorers, and statesmen have all passed 
through this territory and over the Venango Trail. The first expedi- 
tion of which we have a detailed record is that of the party of sixteen 
who accompanied Major George Washington from Venango (Frank- 
lin) to Le Boeuf in December, 1753. Captain La Force, the commissary 
of French stores at Venango and one of the party accompanying Wash- 
ington to Le Beeuf, appeared the following spring at the first engage- 
ment in the French and Indian War, where he was taken prisoner by 
Colonel Washington and sent to Virginia. John Davidson, the Indian 
interpreter of Washington’s party, was with General Braddock at the 
time of his defeat, and the following year appeared at a council at Phila- 
delphia, where he testified relative to the Indians in that campaign. 
Captain Jacob Van Braam, another of the party, was with Washington 
at Fort Necessity. Chief Tanacharison, the Half-King, one of the four 
Indians with the expedition, was with Colonel Washington in the cam- 
paigns of 1754. The Hunter, so designated in Washington’s diary, was 
Guyasuta, an Iroquois. It was he, evidently, who killed the five bears 
on the trip from Venango to Le Boeuf. After Braddock’s defeat, this 
chieftain supported the French. He led the Indian forces at the time of 
the diastrous defeat of Major Grant’s detachment on September 12, 
1758. He was a personal friend and a co-conspirator of Pontiac’s, and 
possibly led the Indians at the burning of the forts at Venango, Le Beeuf, 
and Presqu’ Isle in 1763. George Washington met Guyasuta for the 
last time in October, 1770, at the mouth of the Muskingum River. On 
that occasion Guyasuta presented Colonel Washington and Colonel 
William Crawford (for whom Crawford County was named) with a 
quarter of buffalo. He died about the end of the eighteenth century and 
was buried at Custaloga’s Town on the west side of French Creek in 
Mercer County. 

Christopher Gist, one of the ablest and most experienced of the ex- 
plorers of the country west of the Allegheny Mountains, a surveyor, 
of good education for the times in which he lived, and a rugged fron- 
tiersman, was secured by Major Washington as a guide for this impor- 
tant expedition. Washington had become well acquainted with him at 
the time he was engaged in the services of the Ohio Company. He was 
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the chief scout for General Braddock’s army and was present at the 
time of defeat. His descendants became very prominent in the affairs of 
Kentucky. Montgomery Blair, a great-grandson, who became an emi- 
nent lawyer, was counsel for the defendant in the noted Dred Scott 
Case and was appointed postmaster-general in Lincoln’s cabinet. The 
foregoing were some of the men who shared the hardships of the Ven- 
ango Trail in Major Washington’s expedition. 

General Contrecceur of the French army led an expedition into this 
territory in April, 1754, to erect Fort Machault at Venango and Fort 
Duquesne at the forks of the Ohio. He embarked about the middle of 
April on the flood waters at Lac Le Boeuf with twelve hundred men 
in three hundred canoes and eighty bateaux, in which were carried all 
munitions and impedimenta for the erection of the forts. For several 
years following, close communication was kept between Forts Duquesne 
and Presqu’ Isle and supplies and dispatches were constantly on the trail 
and on the river between these points. At the termination of the French 
and Indian War, when the posts were occupied by the British, constant 
communication was kept between them, and prominent English officers, 
including Colonel Bouquet, Colonel Mercer, Major Rogers, and Cap- 
tain Campbell, were frequently on the old trail. 

John Fraser, who conducted the first trading post in this territory 
at the old Indian town of Venango, must have been personally familiar 


with the old trail, for his lucrative and large trade came principally from 
the French Creek Valley. Captain George Croghan, next to Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, was the most prominent Indian commissioner in the 


colonies. His extensive knowledge of the character of the Indians, as 
well as his tact in managing and treating them, gave him a wonderful 
influence and led to his being intrusted with many delicate missions in 
colonial times. In his long career he acquired large tracts of land and 
at one time had an Indian title to most of the land in the French Creek 
Valley. Croghan’s frequent trips into Indian country caused him to 
make many excursions over the old trail. He was a friend of Washing- 
ton’s, and on one occasion entertained him at Croghan Hall on his estate 
near Fort Pitt. 

Cornplanter, Pontiac, Guyasuta, Flying Cloud, Custaloga, Wire Ears, 
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Twenty Canoes, and other Indian chieftains undoubtedly traveled the 
old trail. General David Mead and his hardy followers traveled the 
Venango Trail from the fort at Venango, at that time known as Fort 


Franklin, when he made the first permanent settlement in this country 
north of Pittsburgh and west of the Alleghenies on the twelfth of May, 
1788, at the place known as Cussewago, which afterwards, in memory 


of the founder, bore the name of Meadville. Among the first to travel 
the trail after Mead’s settlement were Andrew Ellicott, the astronomer, 
and General Irvine, who laid out the towns of Waterford, Erie, Frank- 
lin, Mercer, and Warren. In 1791 Chateaubriand, the celebrated 
French statesman and author, passed through the French Creek Valley 
and Cussewago on his way to Pittsburgh. There is a strong probability 
that in the summer of 1794 the famous French statesman and diplomat, 
Prince de Talleyrand, traveled through the valley on the way from the 
Ohio to the Genesee in New York, in company with Mr. Jan Huide- 
koper, the oldest brother of Mr. Harm Jan Huidekoper, later the agent 
of the Holland Land Company in Meadville. John James Audubon 
rode down the Venango Trail in 1824 and stopped for a three days’ 
visit in the village of Meadville; and the next year on the second of 
June the village was in gala attire to welcome the nation’s hero, General 
Lafayette, who traveled through the valley. 

During the War of 1812, Meadville was made the mobilization point 
for the militia from northwestern Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. 
After a few months’ training, all these troops marched over the trail 
to take their position in defense of the Niagara frontier. In the early 
summer of the year 1817 Joseph Bonaparte, once king of Naples, after- 
wards king of Spain, brother of the great Napoleon, with a retinue of 
attendants in wagons and carriages is supposed to have passed along 
this highway.* General Anthony Wayne, who led the last campaign in 
the East against the Indian forces, did not follow the old Venango road 
on the march to the West; but, after making the Treaty of Greenville 
in 1795 with the Indians, he started on his homeward journey and was 
taken sick at Presqu’ Isle, now Erie, where he died and was buried. 


8 From an address by the late Andrew White McCullough, September 29, 1905, at the 
Centennial of the Mt. Nebo Church, Butler County, Pennsylvania. 
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In 1808 his son, Isaac, with two slaves, went to Erie, exhumed the 
body, and on the way back to his old home in Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, passed over the Venango Trail through the French Creek Valley. 
In the early eighteen twenties the trail was followed by one whose 
strong and positive views on human rights were destined in the future 
to precipitate the bitterest civil war the world has ever seen. The mind 
of John Brown matured and his ideas and convictions became deeper 
rooted during his residence in Richmond Township in the French Creek 
Valley, and when he trekked away on the old trail, he carried the fire 
which burned out only when peace was declared after the Civil War. 
The narrow trail of the Indian, worn deep by centuries of travel, is 
now superseded by the railroad and the hard-surfaced motor-way. The 
sturdy pioneer emigrant and his descendants have cleared the land of 
the primeval forest and with the schoolhouse, the church, and the 
factory have civilized the former frontier and made this country what it 
is today. The rule and dominion of the red man have gone, but certain 
names he gave to prominent landmarks will last forever. Reminders of 
the sovereignty of mighty France have entirely disappeared save a few 
names she has left on streams and lakes, which recall her dream of a 
western empire. Little if anything is left to mark the Venango Trail 
followed by George Washington on an important mission of his life, but 
the name he bestowed on the stream in this beautiful valley will be ever- 
lasting and the legend of the Venango Trail which he followed will be 
historic. 


























FRONTIER RELIGION IN WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA’ 


ROY H. JOHNSON 


T Is well known that Christian missionaries have been trail blazers for 
I the path of empire on many a remote frontier. So, too, long before 
permanent settlements were made, emissaries of the gospel came to seek 
their constituents among the military outposts and scattered cabins of the 
trans-Allegheny region. The first leaders were subsidized and directed 
by eastern missionary societies, synods, associations, and conferences, but 
within a few decades western Pennsylvania achieved a self-sufficing 
stage, her log colleges and seminaries training a local ministry. 

Roman Catholic priests and Moravian missionaries were in the van 
of religious workers. In 1754 the chapel of Fort Duquesne was dedi- 
cated under the title of “The Assumption of the Blessed Virgin of the 
Beautiful River.” Four years later Christian Frederick Post, a Moravian 
missionary, came within sight of Fort Machault, and, in 1767, his col- 
league David Zeisberger began a mission station “on the left bank of 
the Allegheny, not far from the mouth of the Tionesta.”* After the 
conspiracy of Pontiac had been checked Presbyterian ministers came in 
greater numbers than other denominational workers. Before the settlers 
could organize to appeal for aid the Synod of New York and Philadel- 
phia sent traveling preachers west. During the late summer of 1766 
Charles Beatty and George Duffield, Presbyterian ministers, visited Fort 
Bedford, Stony Creek, Laurel Hill, and Fort Pitt and passed on through 

1 This paper, with the title “The Religious Factor in Pioneer Life,” was read at Grove 
City on July 15, 1932, during the historical tour under the auspices of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania and the summer session of the University of Pittsburgh. 
The author is a professor of history in Thiel College, Greenville. 

2 St. Paul’s Cathedral Record Containing an Historical Sketch of St. Paul’s Cathedral 


from the Beginning of the First Parish in the City of Pittsburgh, 3 (n.p., n.d.); J. N. 
Fradenturgh, History of Erie Conference, 1:26, 95 (Oil City, 1907). 
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Logstown and Sawcunk to the Tuscarawas and Muskingum country. 


The following passages, taken from Beatty’s diary, give some idea of the 
purpose and accomplishments of the mission: 
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19th. Tuesday. Rode four or five miles to a place in the wood, designed for 
building a house for worship, and preached but to a small auditory; notice of 
our preaching not having been sufficiently spread. After sermon, I opened to 
the people present, the principal design of the synod in sending us to them, at 
this time; that it was not only to preach the gospel, but also to enquire into 
their circumstances, situation, numbers, and ability to support it. 

The people not being prepared to give us a full answer, promised to send it 

to Carlisle before our return... .This valley of Tuskerora is about thirty-two 
miles in length; between six and seven miles broad in the middle, and about 
ten miles wide at the lower end next to Jumiata river. There are about eighty- 
four families living in this valley who propose to build two houses for wor- 
ship...In the afternoon, being in the open air, we were interrupted by a 
very heavy shower of rain... which obliged us to take shelter in a neighbour- 
ing house as well as we could.... After sermon, I went to a house about a 
mile off, and baptized a child born last night, and returned to capt. Paterson’s 
in the evening. 
In a footnote Beatty says: “It was truly affecting to see, almost in every 
place on the frontiers, marks of the ravages of the cruel and barbarous 
enemy [Jndians]. Houses and fences burned, household furniture de- 
stroyed, the cattle killed, and horses either killed or carried off, and to 
hear the people relate the horrid scenes that were acted.” 

It does not lie within the scope of this study to detail the organization 
of religious groups in hundreds of centers in western Pennsylvania. The 
purpose is rather to understand the importance and influence cf such 
activities. In order to make possible the inclusion of details the study is 
limited to the so-called popular churches, the Presbyterian, the Metho- 
dist, and the Baptist. 

No matter how small the group or inadequate the facilities, Presby- 
terian frontiersmen demanded educated ministers. Princeton University 
and, later, the log colleges at Canonsburg and Washington furnished 
the necessary instruction. Each prospective preacher had to undergo an 
examination before the presbytery, in literature, Greek and Latin, ma- 

3 Charles Beatty, The Journal of a Two Months Tour; with a View of Promoting Re- 


ligion among the Frontier Inhabitants of Pennsylvania, and of Introducing Christianity 
among the Indians, 10-12, 15 (London, 1768). 
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thematics and philosophy, and to preach a trial sermon on an assigned 
Latin text. The Redstone Presbytery, founded in 1781, frequently con- 
ducted trials for prospective ministers. The following minutes are re- 
corded for Thursday, April 23, 1795: “Mr. James Adams having 
offered himself a Candidate for the Gospel Ministry, P.b.y . . . appointed 
him an exegesis on the following theme, Quo modo Sacrae Scripturae 
probantur esse divinae. P.b.y proceeded to examine Mr. Adams on the 
Latin and Greek Languages, the specimens which he gave thereon were 
accepted as parts of trials.” On June 26, 1799, “P.b.y appointed Mr. 
Moorhead to prepare an exegesis on the following theme quid sit dis- 
crimen inter Foedera operum et gratiae, also a Homily on 1. John 4.19 
to be brough(t) in at our next meeting.’ 

In contrast to this insistence on academic preparation were the prac- 
tices of the Methodists and the Baptists. Individuals with the proper spirit 
and sermonizing ability were accepted as preachers regardless of special 
training. In the social meetings of the Methodists it was easy to discover 
the outstanding prayers and talkers. Such persons were made class lead- 
ers and assigned various duties such as giving out hymns, encouraging 
the members, and delivering short exhortatory addresses at the com- 
mencement and conclusion of the meetings. The circuit rider then had 
the power to make exhorters of these leaders. At a quarterly confer- 
ence an exhorter, properly recommended by his home society, might 
be licensed as a local preacher, after due examination in doctrine, disci- 
pline, and Christian experience. The annual conference then had the 
power to elect the local preacher to full membership and ordain him 
to the office of deacon. The case of Robert Roberts, who came to She- 
nango, Mercer County, in 1796 to operate a farm, is typical. He joined 
a local class two years later and in 1800 was given a license to exhort 
by a circuit preacher. Roberts was made a local preacher by the West 
Wheeling circuit in 1802, was received on trial by the Baltimore Con- 
ference, and was appointed to the Carlisle circuit. Bishop Francis Asbury 
ordained him a deacon at Alexandria, D.C., in 1804.5 

4 Presbytery of Redstone, Minutes...September 19, 1781, to December, 1831, 116, 
149 (Cincinnati, 1878). 


5 Charles Elliott, The Life of the Rev. Robert R. Roberts, One of the Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 67, 90, 96-100, 115 (Cincinnati, 1844). 
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The Baptists, unaided by eastern organizations and unhampered by 
rigid requirements concerning the licensing and ordination of ministers, 
developed a native leadership. It was customary to wait upon the Lord 
to see whether anyone would be divinely inspired to exercise a public 
gift such as singing, praying, exhorting, or preaching. The frontier 
Baptist preacher had to have a remunerative avocation as there was no 
assurance of regular support from the congregation. In 1785 David 
Philips acquired a 390 acre farm near the site of the Peters Creek Bap- 
tist Church in Washington County. Two years later he was called to 
preach. The initial pastor of the First Baptist Church of Pittsburgh was 
a glassworker.® 

The Christian ministry on the frontier was truly a labor of love, for 
not only was the promised stipend low but it was not uncommon for a 
congregation to be three years or more in arrears on salary payments. 
It was the custom to meet a part of the obligation by payments in kind. 
One Presbyterian congregation (Congruity, in Westmoreland County) 
on April 11, 1798, presented a written guarantee to pay the Reverend 
Samuel Porter “one hundred and twenty Pounds clear of all deficiency 
the one half in merchantable wheat at five shillings pr bushel and the 
other half in Cash.” Bids were often received for one-half or one-fourth 
the time of a pastor. In 1819 the church at French Creek promised 
$204 and one hundred acres of land for three-fourths of the time of the 
Reverend A. Brook, and the congregation of Buchanan took the other 
fourth of his time at fifty dollars a year.? It was the practice of the 
Methodist General Conference to standardize the salaries of preachers. 
Prior to 1792 the itinerant evangelist had to pay his own expenses out 
of a salary of sixty-four dollars per year. From 1800 to 1816 the travel- 
ing preacher was promised eighty dollars and expenses on the road. In 
addition eighty dollars was allowed for a wife, sixteen dollars for each 
child under seven, and twenty-four dollars for children from seven to 
fourteen. Collections in cash and produce were slow and, even though 


6 Mrs. S. F. Boyer, “History of the Peters Creek Baptist Church, 1773-1923,” p. 2 
(typescript in the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh); Fred M. Preble, “Historical Dis- 
course,” in The Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the First Baptist Church, Now the Fourth 
Ave. Baptist Church, Pittsburgh, 4, 5 (n.p., [1887] ). 

7 Presbytery of Redstone, Alinutes, 138, 300. 
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the prejudice against it was strong, the circuit rider was forced into 
secular business. When Bishop Robert Roberts built a mill at Shenango 
to help support his family, a critic said “it would be well for the people 
if his wife were dead, and the mill swept down the river.” A large num- 
ber of Presbyterian ministers, despite the deep-rooted objections of some 
of their constituents, deemed it necessary to supplement their clerical 
incomes. After spending half a day debating the question whether or 
not a minister might have a remunerative secular position the Pittsburgh 
Synod concluded that he might if absolutely necessary “for the support 
of himself and family.’”® 

The life of the frontier preacher was crowded with interesting activi- 
ties and useful service but hedged in by bitter privation. Much of the 
time was spent on horseback. The Presbyterians, having the more nu- 
merous constituency, served from one to four churches. The Methodist 
itinerants traveled circuits that averaged four hundred miles in circum- 
ference, took from four to six weeks to cover, and numbered ten to 
thirty appointments. The old Shenango circuit included Butler and 
Beaver counties, Pennsylvania, and extended into Ohio as far as Yellow 
Creek, with several appointments in the Western Reserve.? Western 
Pennsylvania was under the jurisdiction of the old Baltimore Confer- 
ence. The circuit rider, fresh from the conference meeting, brought 
books in his saddlebags and news of world affairs to exchange for lodg- 
ing with a friendly settler. 

The pioneer preacher delivered a forceful message, with the savor of 
hell-fire and brimstone, flaying mercilessly the baser sins of primitive 
society. He spoke at cabins, taverns, courthouses, and in the open air. 
Frequently the opportunity came to answer a heckler or engage in de- 
bate with a rival from another denomination. During the year 1806 the 
Reverend Robert Roberts preached in Meadville at a tavern. It was a 
bitterly cold night, and while preaching he wore his overcoat. He said: 
“Tf you want honor, it is more honorable to serve God than the devil. 
If a man want pleasure, he need not go to Satan for it, as he has been 


8 Robert Emory, History of the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 42, 237 
(New York, 1845); Elliott, Roberts, 131; Synod of Pittsburgh, Records ... September 
29, 1802, to October, 1832, 99 (Pittsburgh, 1852). 

9 Elliott, Roberts, 128. 
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a stranger to it for more than five thousand years. If he want riches, 
were he to sweep hell he could not find a sixpence.” At that juncture 
a response came from a small man sitting in a corner. “Why sir! then 
money is scarce there as well as here.”?° 

In most communities religious services were held long before the 
erection of church buildings. Denominational consciousness was strong, 
and zealous laymen would arrange meetings for “social worship” at 
which the Bible and perhaps a sermon were read and all were asked to 
join in singing and praying. The guiding spirits in the early Presbyterian 
meetings were often made ruling elders when a congregation was for- 
mally organized. Often several small groups would join in inviting a 
preacher to serve them. A single illustration of this procedure must suf- 
fice. Scotch-Irish settlers came to the Cross Creek region near Wells- 
burg, West Virginia, from Ireland, Scotland, York County, Pennsyl- 
vania, Winchester, Virginia, and Mecklenburg, North Carolina. Meet- 
ings for social worship began in 1776 on Irish Ridge and in the home 
of Major Vance in Washington County, Pennsylvania. John Morrison 
and Robert McCready, the lay leaders, later became ruling elders of the 
Cross Creek congregation. Indian raids frequently drove the settlers to 
seek protection within Vance’s and Wells’s forts, where religious services 
were continued. Representatives of the Donegal Presbytery, then the 
farthest west of the presbyteries, ministered to them. In 1799 the Buf- 
falo and Cross Creek congregations were strong enough to unite in 
sending a call to the Reverend Joseph Smith at an annual salary of 
seventy-five pounds. The call was carried to the Presbytery of New 
Castle and was accepted."' Dozens of Presbyterian congregations in 
western Pennsylvania were organized in a similar fashion. 

The class meeting, as developed by John Wesley, was admirably 
adapted to frontier conditions. Early arrivals quite often included a 
Methodist local preacher, who was ever alert to win converts to his 
cause. After Jacob Gurwell, an Irish local preacher, came to Shenango 

10 Elliott, Roberts, 137. 

1! John Stockton, “History of the Presbyterian Church of Cross Creek,” in Proceedings 
and Addresses Connected with the Celebration of the Half-Century Pastorate of the Rev. 


John Stockton, D.D., in the Presbyterian Church of Cross Creek, Pa., 8-10 (Pitts- 
burgh, 1878). 
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in the spring of 1798, he preached every Sunday to his neighbors and 
“searched out and found all who had formerly been members of the 
Church ...It is probable that he met them in class for some time, be- 
fore any formal organization took place.” On the other hand, the new 
group might be due to the initiative of laymen. Prompted by his pious 
wife, an early settler at Springfield, Erie County, wrote to a local 
preacher at Franklin, Ohio, for aid. The call was answered, and the 
visiting preacher, after several visits had revealed the possibilities of the 
field, succeeded in persuading the presiding elder of the Erie district to 
organize a class in 1801." 

Whenever strong religious fervor pervaded a neighborhood a one- 
room cabin could not hold all who wished to worship. Thus the “tent” 
meeting came into vogue. The “tent” was a shelter or canopy protect- 
ing the platform on which stood the minister and the clerk who led the 
singing. The seats were felled logs and the pulpit either a stump or a 
board nailed to a tree."3 During the communion service, on a wet day, 
a number of the members held umbrellas protecting those who were 
receiving the sacrament. 

The log church in some localities was contemporaneous with the 
earliest buildings. The Laurel Hill Presbyterian Church in Fayette 
County, erected in 1772, was built entirely with the ax. No nails were 
used — the clapboard roof was secured by logs and the doors by wooden 
pins. Small openings in the logs, glazed with paper or white linen oiled 
with lard or bear grease, served as windows. The seats were of cleft logs 
set on blocks. The raising of a log church was a gala occasion; the entire 
community assembled, bringing ox teams and tools to cut and notch the 
logs. Through the forethought and generosity of some individual, a jug 
of whiskey was often provided to cheer the workers. The smaller 
churches were four-sided and each side was a single log’s length. In 
other localities twelve-sided structures were constructed to accommodate 
the crowds."4 

12 Elliott, Roberts, 66; Fradenburgh, Erie Conference, 1:91. 

13 Marybelle Pierce, “The Establishment of the Associate, Reformed and Associate Re- 
formed Churches in Western Pennsylvania,” 28 (University of Pittsburgh master’s 
thesis, 1931). 

14 Sesqui-Centennial Celebration of the Organization of the Laurel Hill Presbyterian 
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When a congregation was served by a traveling preacher the hour 
and the place had to fit into the schedule of the itinerant. Resident 
pastors conducted two services on Sunday. The morning session began 
at ten o'clock and at times extended until two; after an intermission 
of half an hour there followed an afternoon service of equal length. 
Attention centered on the sermon, which ordinarily occupied an hour 
and a half, and in it the preacher dealt fully with each of twelve or more 
main points. Sermons were delivered without notes because of the preju- 
dice against the written sermon prevalent on the frontier. In Presbyterian 
churches congregational singing was led by the elder or by several clerks. 
In some instances the words were “lined out” by the leader; otherwise 
he merely announced the anthem and those familiar with it joined in. 
The semi-annual communion meetings of the Presbyterians and the 
quarterly meetings of the Methodists were sessions of extraordinary 
length and importance. The sacramental celebration of the Presbyterians 
extended over four days. The Thursday preceding was a fast day on 
which no work was done. On Saturday afternoon, at the conclusion of 
the sermon, tokens were distributed to members. These were of lead or 
pewter, inscribed with the initials of the congregation, and entitled the 
holder to a place at the communion table. Tokens were refused to known 
sinners and other undesirables. Following the Sunday sermon, which 
lasted from ten until two, all gathered around the communion table. 
“Fencing the rail” came as the climax of the morning service. At this 
time the preacher undertook to catalogue the sins of the individual mem- 
bers of the congregation in order to test their fitness to receive the Lord’s 
Supper.'$ 

Ever since the Great Awakening in New England, inspired by Jona- 
than Edwards in the seventeen thirties and forties, the popular churches 
have been periodically influenced by manifestations of revival. The Great 
Revival in the West (1801-02) is often localized in Kentucky and 
Tennessee by historians who ignore a similar movement in western 
Church...1926, 9 (n.p., n.d.,); extracts from a letter written in 1848 by President 
Carnahan of Princeton College, in W. F. Hamilton, “Antecedent History,” in History of 
the Presbytery of Washington Including a Brief Account of the Planting of the Presby- 


terian Church in Western Pennsylvania and Parts Adjacent, 4, note 1 (Philadelphia, 1889). 
15S. J. M. Eaton, History of the Presbytery of Erie, 1: 21-25 (New York, 1868). 
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Pennsylvania. As early as 1778 settlers seeking shelter in Vance’s Fort 
felt the stir of revival. From 1781 to 1787 “a most extensive work of 
grace” brought in a thousand converts to the churches in the Pittsburgh 
region. Anxious to further this means of recruiting members, the Pres- 
bytery of Ohio established a quarterly concert of prayer in 1796, “for 
the outpouring of the Spirit, and the revival of religion.” From the South 
and West came the news of the great revivals of 1801-02. James 
McGready, a graduate of John McMillan’s log college at Washington, 
Pennsylvania, inaugurated the Logan County, Kentucky, revival. Elisha 
Macurdy of the same communion was an early advocate of revival in 
western Pennsylvania. He suggested to the Three Springs and Cross 
Roads congregations that they spend fifteen minutes at sunset every 
Thursday evening “in special prayer to God, for the outpouring of his 
Spirit, and the revival of his work.” When the congregation was asked 
to vote on the suggestion, not only was there unanimous approval, but 
about fifty persons remained upon the ground, spending the night in 
social worship."® 

The meeting of the Pittsburgh Synod in September, 1802, was des- 
tined to mark the beginning of a very remarkable season of revival. On 
a certain Wednesday the services were continued throughout the night. 
“Tt was a solemn night; many were affected — numbers sunk down — 
the cries and groans of the distressed were almost incessant.” Aiter the 
close of formal sessions of the synod the ecstatic experiences were re- 
newed at churches and farmhouses. The news quickly spread that “the 
Lord was at work,” and members of near-by congregations attended the 
church affected. The participants, engaged in religious exercises from 
Sunday until Friday, day and night, showed truly remarkable powers of 
physical endurance. It was the practice to move from one group to an- 
other seeking an outpouring of the spirit. No wonder that some, upon 
returning home, “declared Hell-fire to be the portion of their brothers 
and sisters, fathers and mothers, whom they supposed to be destitute of 
interest in Christ.” After the regular worship services at Flats on Octo- 
ber 7, forty persons tarried to sing. Soon individuals began to shout and 


16 Eaton, Presbytery of Erie, 4; David Elliott, The Life of the Rev. Elisha Macurdy, 
56, 60 (Allegheny and Philadelphia, 1848). 
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lose the power of their limbs; before long there were but five or six able 
to take care of the rest. Over and over they repeated the words, “How 
long have I rejected Christ! How long have I embrued my hands in his 
precious blood! O this wretched hard heart!” At Cross Roads a three- 
day communion service was conducted by Macurdy and three other min- 
isters with eight hundred persons receiving the sacrament. “When some 
of those without were about to go away, they found that part of their 
families were in the house, and some of them lying in distress, unable to 
remove.” The climax of the revival, as far as western Pennsylvania was 
concerned, came at the meeting at Upper Buffalo in the second week 
in November, 1802. Fifteen ministers, all members of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, were present and alternated preaching, day and night, in the 
church and at “tents” scattered in the woods. When the cries and groans 
of the distressed made it impossible to hear the minister, the preacher and 
“others reputed for experience and wisdom in religion, took opportunity 
to converse with the distressed.” On Sunday communion was adminis- 
tered to 960 persons.’? 

Despite the numerous accessions to membership attributable to them, 
revivals have often had a divisive effect on the major denominations. 
Schism followed the Great Awakening in colonial days. The Presbyte- 
rians formed the New Side or evangelical party and the Old Side anti- 
revival party. Congregationalists were either New Lights or Old Lights. 
On the frontier an occasional voice was raised against the validity of the 
ecstatic expression of religion in terms of violent physical movements and 
exercises. The defenders of the revival far outnumbered the objectors, 
however, and in pamphlets and letters to the editor of the Western Mis- 
sionary Magazine they upheld the validity of the movement. A self- 
styled “Rational Christian” explained to the editor that the involved 
metaphysical sermons of the East had no place in the West, and that the 
man who undertook to lead his unlearned hearers to happiness by that 
road was like “the guide, who would lead a feeble Pennsylvanian over 
the Norwegian mountains, to take him the nighest, and best road to 
Philadelphia.”"* 


17 “Revival of Religion in the Western Country,” in Western Missionary Magazine; 
and Repository of Religious Intelligence, 1: 328-337 (October, 1803). 
18 [Samuel Ralston,] Letters Addressed to the Rev. Messrs. John Cree, John Anderson, 
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Such Methodist institutions as camp meetings, quarterly meetings, and 

the mourners’ bench stimulated spontaneous and unrestrained expression 
of religious feeling. It was not uncommon to conclude two days of 
preaching at a quarterly meeting with an all-night session at which con- 
verts “were gathered in, sometimes numbered by the score.”'? Accord- 
ing to a contemporary account the mourners’ bench was devised to give 
order and direction to expressions of religious ecstasy: 
Humble penitents would be found in different parts of the congregation; and 
sometimes there would be a cluster here, and another there, all through the 
congregation, laboring and praying with these penitents. This sometimes pro- 
duced great confusion, as one company would often be singing while another 
company were engaged in prayer. Sometimes the penitents were so numerous 
that there were not suitable persons enough present to labor with them in this 
detached and scattered situation. To avoid these and other inconveniences, by 
the direction of Elder Ward, the penitents were collected to one place; — if 
in a church, they were brought near the pulpit; if at camp meeting, near the 
stand, to a place prepared for that purpose. This was sometimes called the 
mourner’s bench, and afterwards it came to be called the altar.?° 


In the uhorganized frontier community the church was often the 
principal agency of social control, for it performed many of the functions 
of the civil magistrates of our own time. One is impressed by the order, 
system, and fairness in which discipline was administered. If the con- 
gregation was Presbyterian, the case was first presented to the local 
church session. Witnesses were called and interrogated, depositions were 
placed on file, and the evidence was carefully weighed. Sometimes a defi- 
nite decision was rendered; often it was decided to defer judgment in the 
hope that Providence might throw further light on the subject. Knotty 
problems were referred to the presbytery, or, failing of solution there, to 
the synod. Each defendant had the right of appeal to the higher tribunals. 

The more frequently recurring causes for disciplining local church 
members were drunkenness, profane swearing, Sabbath-breaking, lying 
William Wilson and Thomas Alison... in Answer to their Pamphlet, Entitled Evils 
of the Work Now Prevailing in the United States of America, under the Name of a Re- 
vival of Religion (Washington, Pa., 1805); “An Essay on Enthusiasm,” in Western 
Missionary Magazine, 1:128 (May, 1802). 

19 William W. Sweet, ed., The Rise of Methodism in the West, Being the Journal of 


the Western Conference 1800-1811, 43 (New York and Cincinnati, 1920). 
20 J. Monroe in Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 21:1 (February 14, 1854). 
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or breach of contract, slander, affairs between the sexes, and disputes 
over property. Proportionately few cases of theft or crimes of violence 
were brought before the church session. Generally the system of civil 
justice was resorted to in ‘such extremes. The success or failure of the 
churches as moral arbiters depended upon the value placed by the indi- 
vidual malefactor on the two advantages conferred by membership — 
the good will and approval of the fellow members of the congregation 
and the spiritual treasures dispensed by the church. 

There were many instances of sincere penitence and complete submis- 
sion to the will of the session. John Temple of the Rocky Spring Presby- 
terian Church, Mercer County, admitted “in the most Christian man- 
ner” that he had been “disguised with Spirituous liquors.” Since it could 
not discover “‘a disposition the least refactory [stc]” the session decided 
“to admonish him, and make an intimation thereof to the Congregation, 
to which he agreed.” At the next regular meeting of the congregation 
he was “in the name, and by the authority of Christ, solemnly admon- 
ished, and Judicially absolved, and so restored to the full communion of 
our Church.” The social stigma attached to a rebuke before the entire 
congregation might lead the transgressor to make a special plea that he 
be released with only a reprimand from the session. The unrepentant 
wrongdoer who openly flouted authority, presented a serious problem. 
Every effort was made to change his attitude. John White of the Rocky 
Spring Church was cited for the double offense of intoxication and say- 
ing that “he did not care a damn for Mr. Walker or his session.” When 
voted guilty he refused to acknowledge his offense, and “Session then 
agreed to defer his suspension for a few weeks to see if he should be 
brought to repentance.””*! 

Frontier religious leaders realized fully the disruptive consequences 
of quarrels between church members. If unchecked, such contruversies 
might divide the congregation into hostile factions. For example, the 
Dunlaps Creek Church session published the fact that Robert Adams 
owned that “he was wrong in taking obligations on Joseph Crebill for 


21 Session records of the Rocky Spring Church, September 7, 1811, August 28, 1813 
(transcript made by Miss Frances Coulter, a graduate student at the University of 
Pittsburgh). 
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too much money for land he sold to him,” but in all fairness it was stated 
that Adams still thought “his right to said land was good.” The same 
Robert Adams brought charges against his uncle James for calling him 
an unspeakable name. James Adams replied that if he said so he was 
sorry, but that he did not remember that he did.** 

The loss of a member represented a serious depletion of personnel; 
consequently expulsion was rarely resorted to, even in the most flagrant 
cases. The chronic offender was usually suspended in the hope of a moral 
reformation. This practice was followed in the case of Joshua Shields: 


Called before Session Joshua Shields against whom the following reports ex- 


isted. 1st. That on his rout to Erie as a military soldier he should have been 
guilty of profane cursing and swearing. And 2nd. Intoxication, 3rd... . deny- 


ing the solemn profession which he had made of Christ. All these were ma- 
terially granted by said Joshua Shields. The Session ... considered it very un- 
safe to keep Joshua Shields in the full communion of the church, while he 
was subject to the shocking practices before specified. ... Vote was taken... 
carried unanimously [to] suspend Joshua Shields from all church privileges 
and healing ordinances for awhile to see if his life shall be reformed.?3 


Individuals falling under the censure of the local church had the right 
of appeal to the presbytery, and, failing there, to the synod. In rare in- 
stances the General Assembly consented to act as final arbiter. As might 
be expected, matters of personal relations such as marriage and slander 
suits were often appealed by interested parties. The practice of demand- 
ing a public apology of those found guilty of slander was a cruel blow to 
pride, and the defendant, after exhausting the avenues of appeal and de- 
lay, often left the church rather than be publicly humiliated. In the field 
of marital relations the synods and presbyteries rendered important serv- 
ice. The Redstone Presbytery was confronted with the case of John 
Coleman who had left his wife in Ireland and married another in this 
country. He marshaled a corps of witnesses ready to testify that his for- 
mer wife was unfaithful. Decisions on cases involving consanguinity were 
often up for decision. Should a man who had married his wife’s half- 
brother’s daughter be admitted to church membership? The Pittsburgh 


22 “Session Book of Delaps (Dunlops) Creek Presbyterian Church,” August 27, 1795, 
May 30, 1799 (transcript made by Mr. Jesse Coldren, in the possession of the Historical 
Society of Western Pennsylvania). 

23 Session Records, Rocky Spring Church, November 9, 1812. 
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Synod refused to lift the ban on a man who had married his mother’s 
brother’s widow.*4 

The Methodist book of discipline, the injunctions of which the local 
preacher was to put into practice, had the advantage of being revised at 
every general conference to meet current needs. Members were not to 
sue each other but rather were to seek the agency of the church to settle 
controversies. Arbitration was provided for and the penalty for institut- 
ing suit was expulsion. In 1796 it was provided that any member should 
have the right of appeal to the ensuing quarterly meeting. To prevent 
scandal, when a member failed in business his accounts were to be in- 
vestigated by a committee and if he had behaved dishonestly or borrowed 
money without a probability of paying, he was to be expelled. Those in 
charge at the quarterly meetings were instructed to inquire diligently 
“both into the temporal and spiritual state of each society.”*5 

Deliberative bodies of various churches have long sought to control 
public morals by inveighing against the sins of the day and recommend- 
ing certain standards of conduct. Every moral or political crisis calls for 
a special pronouncement. Participants in the Whiskey Rebellion were 
roundly condemned in a resolution passed by the Redstone Presbytery. 
Those who had an active hand in “burning property robbing the mail 
and destroying the official papers of the officers of Government” were 
not to be admitted to the distinguishing privileges of the church until they 
gave satisfactory evidence of their repentance. The presbytery concluded 
by expressing its “hearty disapprobation of all riotous illegal and uncon- 
stitutional Combinations against the government, the laws or the officers 
of Government.” In 1812 the Presbyterians again gave their support to 


a government facing armed foes. In October, 1813, the Presbytery of 


Ohio called upon its members to offer up praise and thanksgiving to God 
“for the late signal and very remarkable victories, under the Divine aus- 
pices, gained by our northwestern armies, both on lake and on land.”*° 
On the other hand religious leaders became severe critics of the gov- 
ernment when circumstances seemed to warrant such a stand. In 1809 


24 Presbytery of Redstone, Minutes, 27, 37, 108; Synod of Pittsburgh, Records, 70. 

25 Emory, Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 144, 148, 149. 

26 Presbytery of Redstone, Minutes, 114; Hamilton, in History of the Presbytery of 
Washington, 23. 
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and 1810 Presbyterian bodies made strenuous efforts to get the govern- 
ment to ban Sunday mail delivery. The Synod of Pittsburgh sustained 
the action of the session of Washington and the Presbytery of Ohio in 
excluding from church membership a postmaster who opened mail on 
Sunday. A committee was then appointed to petition Congress to alter 
the law so that the Sabbath would not be violated by the postal authori- 
ties. Some four years earlier the synod had petitioned the president of the 
United States on behalf of the Wyandot Indians of Lower Sandusky that 
they be given certain lands for settlement.*7 

The frontier churches could claim only a small proportion of the total 
population as their adherents. Yet they wielded an influence far greater 
than their numerical strength would indicate. Many of the prominent 
community leaders were numbered among their constituents. The fact 
that the rank and file of church members were amenable to the disci- 
pline of the local congregation greatly enhanced the influence of organ- 
ized religion. 


27 Synod of Pittsburgh, Records, 33, 62. 














THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA IN 1932! 


SOLON J. BUCK 


HE YEAR 1931 witnessed three notable developments with refer- 
gent to the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. The first 
of these was the completion of the addition to its building, more than 
doubling the space available for its collections and activities, the second 
was the establishment under the joint auspices of the society and the 
University of Pittsburgh of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, 
and the third was the reorganization effected by the adoption of a new 
set of by-laws and the appointment of a director to administer the affairs 
of the society. These three closely related developments have made pos- 
sible the increased activities and accelerated pace of the society in 1932, 
but they have not changed its objects, which, as expressed in the new 
by-laws, are “to increase and diffuse knowledge of the history of west- 
ern Pennsylvania and the Allegheny Plateau in particular and of the 
United States in general.” Since both the society and the survey are 
working toward these ends and since their activities are closely inter- 
woven, no attempt will be made in this report to distinguish sharply be- 
tween them. 

Eight meetings of the society were held in Stevenson Hall during the 
year, at which eleven papers or addresses were presented. The attend- 
ance at these meetings was very good, the room being comfortably filled 
on nearly every occasion. At the annual meeting, on January 26, officers 
and trustees were elected in accordance with the new by-laws. The 
officers now have three-year terms, and two trustees will be elected each 
year for terms of five years. The program of addresses and papers for 
the 1932-33 season was prepared as usual under the direction of Mr. 
John E. Potter as chairman of the program committee and was printed 


1 Report of the director of the society read at the annual meeting on January 31, 1933- 
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and distributed in October. An outstanding event of the year was the 
historical tour conducted by the society and the summer session of the 
University of Pittsburgh from Pittsburgh to Erie on July 15 and 16. 
As a full account of this tour has been published in the November num- 
ber of the society’s magazine,* it will be sufficient here to say that it was 
successful beyond all expectation. Nearly two hundred people partici- 
pated in it, besides local people who attended the sessions in their com- 
munities, and at one stage there were about fifty cars in the line. Much 
interest in the society was undoubtedly aroused in the communities 
visited, and it is to be hoped that a similar tour can be held in another 
section the coming summer. The society also had a part in the Wash- 
ington Bicentennial dinner given at the William Penn Hotel on Feb- 
ruary 22 under the auspices of the Allegheny County Bicentennial Com- 
mittee. A group of tables was reserved by the society and they were 
occupied by over fifty members and friends. 

The Historical Building is rapidly becoming a center for a variety of 
historical activities. Besides the meetings of the society and various con- 
ferences and committee meetings, it was used during the year for a 
weekly seminar of the University of Pittsburgh on western Pennsylvania 
history, occasional meetings of other university classes, meetings of two 
chapters of the Daughters of the American Revolution, a section meet- 
ing of the Western Pennsylvania Educational Conference, sessions of the 
Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League, and the Third Annual His- 
tory Conference of the University of Pittsburgh. This conference, which 
was attended by about one hundred and fifty people, mostly teachers, 
was of special interest to the society inasmuch as the general theme was 
teaching and research in regional, state, and local history. 

The membership of the society on January 1, 1933, amounted to 
516, of whom 3 were life members, 2 contributing members, 29 sus- 
taining members, 481 annual members, and 1 was a permanent institu- 
tional member. This represents an increase of 2 life members, 2 con- 
tributing members, 8 sustaining members, and the 1 permanent institu- 
tional member, but a loss of 62 annual members, or a net loss of 49. 
Sixty new members were elected during the year as compared with 36 


2 See ante, 15: 309-322. 
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in 1931 and 8 former members were reinstated, but 15 members were 
lost by death and 29 by resignation and 73 others failed to pay their 
dues for 1932. The pressure of other work made it impossible to con- 
duct an active membership campaign during the year, but it is hoped 
that one can be inaugurated in the near future. The fact that so many 
have applied for membership without active solicitation would seem to 
indicate that a vigorous campaign would result in a large increase in 
membership. In the meantime, many new members will be obtained if 
the present members will bring the activities and publications of the 
society to the attention of their friends and acquaintances. 

The four numbers of the society’s quarterly, the WEsTERN PENN- 
SYLVANIA HistoricAL MAGAZINE, for 1932 were published in Febru- 
ary, May, August, and November — one month later than heretofore. 
They included seven major articles, of which one, Mr. Dahlinger’s 
study of “The Marquis Duquesne” ran through three numbers. When 
this was completed it was reprinted, together with an index, in book 
form at the expense of the author. Copies were placed on sale in the 
bookstores and the small edition is now practically exhausted. A book 
review section was included in each issue of the magazine, and twenty- 
nine books, most of them dealing with some phase of the history of 
western Pennsylvania, were reviewed by fifteen different writers. Other 
sections were devoted to “Notes and Documents” and to items designed 
to keep the readers informed concerning historical activities and publi- 
cations of western Pennsylvania interest. The title-page, table of con- 
tents, and index for the 1932 volume of the magazine were printed 
separately, but copies are supplied to any members or subscribers on’ re- 
quest. One hundred copies of each issue were reserved unbound and 
these have now been bound up in volumes and may be obtained in ex- 
change for the unbound numbers by paying fifty cents to cover the cost 
of binding. Some changes were made in the format of the magazine at 
the beginning of the year, but the board of editors felt that there was 
room for further improvement and it is expected that the next issue will 


appear in an entirely new dress. The amount of suitable material avail- 
able for the magazine is very considerable, and it is unfortunate that the 
resources of the society will not permit the publication of larger numbers. 
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The number of books and pamphlets in the society’s library at the 
end of the year as shown by the accession record was 2,350. This does 
not include duplicates and items not within the field of collection, which 
will probably be disposed of, nor does it include the large collection of 
unbound magazines, some of which will ultimately be added to the 
library. A considerable number of pamphlets not thought to be of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant separate accessioning and cataloguing have 
also been excluded from the count. The number of books and pamphlets 
entered in the accession record during the year was 1,525, but only 511 
of these were actually acquired in 1932. This represents, however, an 
increase of about 27 per cent in the size of the library. Of the additions 
82 were purchased, 30 were received as exchanges, and 399 came in as 
gifts. A special effort has been made to obtain bibliographies, inventories, 
and calendars of source material, and other reference works; and im- 
portant material of this sort has been generously contributed by such 
institutions as the Carnegie Institution of Washington, the Public Ar- 
chives of Canada, the Pennsylvania State Library, and the Archives of 
Quebec. In general, it may be said that the society’s library is appreciably 
nearer than it was a year ago to being a satisfactory working library for 
research in the history of western Pennsylvania, and it is supplemented 
by approximately 2,600 volumes from the Darlington library of the 
University of Pittsburgh, which are on deposit with the society. 

The society’s newspaper collection consists of 364 bound volumes and 
a considerable quantity of unbound issues, and these are supplemented 
by 153 volumes from the Darlington library. Important additions to 
the newspaper collection during the year include a bound file of the 
Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 1833-1930, received on deposit from 
the publisher, the Pittsburgh Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church; a bound volume of the Allegheny Democrat, 1833-36, pur- 
chased for the society by Mrs. William R. Thompson; and photostatic 
copies of 127 issues of the Pittsburgh Gazette, 1786-99, made for the 
society from the originals in various libraries outside the region. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh for 
photostats of its copies of the Gazette to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and these will be inter-filed with the photostats from other libraries, 
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making as complete a file of the paper for this period as it is possible to 
assemble. It is hoped that this work of building up a file of the oldest 
newspaper published west of the mountains can be carried forward at 
least to 1820. 

The additions during the year to the manuscripts belonging to or on 
deposit with the society have been extensive and important. Among them 
may be noted papers of General James O’Hara, Major Ebenezer 
Denny, Harmar Denny, Henry M. Brackenridge, John Thaw, Wil- 
liam Thaw, James R. Mellon, William H. Stevenson, William G. 
Hawkins, and General Albert J. Logan; several hundred transcripts 
of the papers of General Henry Bouquet in the British Museum made 
from photostats belonging to the Library of Congress; letter books of 
Bollman & Garrison, and of Kingsland, Lightner & Co., early iron 
manufacturers of Pittsburgh; records of the Dolly Madison chapter 
of the United States Daughters of 1812; and an extensive collection 
of transcripts made by Mr. Jesse Coldren of early records of churches 
in the Redstone Presbytery, of Brownsville Borough records, and of 
early diaries. 

The efforts of the survey to promote the collection of materials 
relating to “the new immigration” have resulted in the assembling of 
large quantities of newspapers, pamphlets, and other printed material, 
mainly of the last three decades, relating principally to the Hungarian 
and Polish peoples of western Pennsylvania, and gathered largely with 
the assistance of committees representing these nationalities. Some manu- 
script material in this field has also been acquired, and the current issues 
of forty-two foreign-language newspapers and periodicals representa- 
tive of nationalities prominent in this region are now being received. 

The custodian of the museum reports the addition of 398 objects to 
the museum collections during the year. Among them may be noted 
an interesting collection of steins presented by Mr. Merton J. Deyo; 
a varied collection of domestic articles including furniture, jewelry, 
costumes, and daguerreotypes from Miss Edith G. Cole; a considerable 
group of Indian remains and artifacts from Mr. and Mrs. George S. 
Fisher of Finleyville; and a collection of mementos of several members 
of the Mellon family, and other objects, from James R. Mellon. Among 
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portraits acquired may be noted those of Dr. Joseph C. Gazzam and Dr. 
Peter Mowry, early physicians of Pittsburgh, and one of William H. 
Stevenson loaned by Mrs. Stevenson. A colonial sideboard, once the 
property of General James O’Hara, has been loaned to the society by 
Mr. Arthur M. Scully. Much of this material has been obtained as a re- 
sult of over five hundred letters soliciting contributions, which were sent 
to members and friends by the custodian. 

Historical collections are of little value unless they are classified, 
catalogued, and made accessible to those who have occasion to use them. 
It is gratifying, therefore, to be able to report that much progress along 
these lines has been made during the past year. In the library 1,407 
books and pamphlets were catalogued in 1932, bringing the work 
practically up-to-date except for some of the unbound periodicals and 
the less important pamphlets, which are to be classified and catalogued 
by groups. The catalogue now contains about 8,740 cards, over two- 
thirds of which were added during the year. The manuscript and miscel- 
laneous collections have all been sorted and arranged by groups, and 
some progress has been made in cleaning, repairing, pressing, and ar- 
ranging individual items. An inventory of these materials, with brief 
descriptions of each group, has been compiled by the curator, and is to be 
published in a preliminary multigraphed edition of eleven pages as num- 
ber 1 of the Bibliographical Contributions of the Western Pennsylvania 
Historical Survey. An inventory of the society’s newspaper collections by 
issues to 1880, and by volumes thereafter, has also been compiled under 
the direction of the curator. This is to be supplemented by inventories of 
other files of American newspapers to be found in Allegheny County, 
and it is expected that the whole will be issued as the second of the Bibh- 
ographical Contributions of the survey. 

That great progress has been made in caring for, and exhibiting, the 
museum collections is obvious to anyone who visits the building. The 
custodian reports that 632 objects have been accessioned, catalogued, 
and marked. Most of these have been arranged in exhibits on the first 
floor of the building and supplied with explanatory labels, and 178 pic- 
tures, also labeled, have been hung on the walls of the exhibition rooms 
and the auditorium. 
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No statistics are available of the use made of the society’s collections 
during the year but it is evident that there has been a very considerable 
increase, especially on the part of research workers. In addition to the 
members of the staff of the survey, who make constant use of the collec- 
tions, faculty members and graduate students of the local colleges and 
universities are frequent workers in the building, and in several instances 
scholars came from abroad to use the materials available here. Writers 
of local histories, club papers, and feature articles come to the library 
for data; and considerable information on historical topics is supplied by 
letter and over the telephone. As the collections, especially the manu- 
scripts and newspapers, increase in quantity and their availability for 
research becomes better known, there will undoubtedly be a considerable 
further increase in their use. The custodian reports a total of 294 visitors 
to the museum from April 22 to the end of the year, not counting 
those in attendance at meetings of the society and of other organizations. 
This number will undoubtedly be greatly increased also as the museum 
becomes better known. A special form of service rendered by the society 
was the lending on several occasions of museum objects, pictures, and 
facsimiles of manuscripts and old newspapers for exhibition outside the 
building. 

For the installation of the museum four wall cases, one of which is 
a gift from Mr. James R. Mellon, and three table cases were acquired. 
These are insufficient, however, for the proper display of the exhibits, 
and should be supplemented by additional cases in the near future. As 
reported a year ago, book and newspaper stacks were installed in the 
building in 1931. These proved to be inadequate and during 1932 addi- 
tional newspaper and book stacks and a special locked stack for the 
manuscript collection were installed. Other additions to the equipment 
included sixty folding chairs for the auditorium; a multigraph outfit 
for use in printing announcements, circular letters, catalogue cards, and 
minor publications; and a special camera, projector, enlarger, and other 
apparatus for use in the reproduction of manuscripts and similar material. 

Research and bibliographical work in the field of western Pennsyl- 
vania history is especially the province of the survey, but its activities 
along this line are so vital to the society that a summary of them will 
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not be out of place here. The comprehensive bibliography of all books, 
pamphlets, and articles of importance for the history of the region makes 
slow progress because the director, who has undertaken to compile it 
himself, finds little time to devote to it. Even in its present incomplete 
and unorganized state, however, it is of considerable use. The work of 
collecting information about materials for research available outside the 
region was carried forward by Dr. Alfred P. James as research associate 
of the survey in various depositories in this country, Canada, England, 
and France, until September 1. With his codperation the data that he 
collected are being organized and supplemented by Dr. Randolph C. 
Downes, who joined the survey staff September 1, and it is hoped that 
they will ultimately take the form of a published “Guide.” The calendar 
of documents, published or unpublished, relating to the history of the 
region in the eighteenth century, to which Dr. James made large con- 
tributions, is also being carried forward by other members of the staff. 
The bibliography of newspapers and periodicals published in western 
Pennsylvania, with an inventory of extant files, is making progress in 
the hands of Mr. Alston G. Field, fellow of the survey. A recent feature 
of this work was the circularizing of the editors of all papers now pub- 
lished in the region, which resulted in the accumulation of considerable 
information about files in their offices and elsewhere. Research projects 
under way by members of the staff include studies of Indian affairs from 
1774 to 1795, of political developments from 1778 to 1824, and of 
transportation before the canal era. 

The success of the society is dependent to a very large extent upon 
the good will and codperation of the people of the district. These cannot 
be very extensive, however, unless the society and its activities and possi- 
bilities are widely known. No deliberate campaign of publicity has been 
carried on during the past year, but the president and members of the 
staff have spoken frequently at local commemorative meetings and be- 
fore clubs and other organizations. News items and feature stories con- 
cerning the activities or possessions of the society have appeared from 
time to time in the Pittsburgh papers, and the summer tour resulted in 
considerable publicity in the newspapers of the communities visited. 
There is much popular interest in historical objects, events, and activi- 
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ties, and the papers would probably publish more concerning them and 
the society if the data were prepared in suitable form and distributed. 
Several historical societies issue a monthly clip sheet to the newspapers 
of the regions they serve, with gratifying results, but our resources are 
not sufficient to permit us to undertake anything of this sort at present. 
Another important medium of publicity is, of course, the radio, and the 
society has been able to make some use of it as the result of an invitation 
from station KQV to present a short talk once a month as part of its 
“Pittsburgh Today” series. These talks have been given on the first 
Saturday in each month at 9:00 P.M. beginning with September and 
are to continue until May.? One of them was given by the president and 
the others by members of the staff and all are designed to acquaint the 
listeners with the work of the society and the survey. 

No historical organization can function effectively without keeping 
in touch with agencies and activities outside the borders of its special 
province. The society was represented by the president, the treasurer, 
and the director at the meetings of the Pennsylvania Federation of His- 
torical Societies and the Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology in Jan- 
uary and by the treasurer at a special meeting of the federation in Phila- 
delphia in October. It might be noted in passing that our treasurer is 
serving as treasurer of both of these organizations. 

The director and two other members of the staff attended the meet- 
ings of the American Historical Association and the Conference of His- 
torical Societies at Toronto in December. In April the director partici- 
pated in a conference on the needs of state history at State College which 
resulted in the holding of a State Historical Convention at State College 
in September. The director served on the committee on arrangements 
for the convention and spoke at one of its sessions on “Local History 
as a Field for Scientific Research.” At this convention steps were taken 
to organize a Pennsylvania Historical Association, which is to hold its 
first annual meeting at Bethlehem on April 28 and 29; and the director 
has been appointed as chairman of the committee on constitution of this 
organization. 


The staff paid by the society consists only of the custodian of the 


3 The remainder of the talks will be given at 6:00 p.m. 
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museum and a porter. In April Miss Emma D. Poole was transferred 
from the position of librarian to that of custodian of the museum. Miss 
Mary K. Marshall, who had previously been employed by the survey 
to catalogue the society’s library, served as acting librarian until Septem- 
ber 1, when the survey took over the administration of the library. The 
director, curator, librarian, editorial assistant, and office secretary of the 
survey are serving also as members of the staff of the society, and the 
other members of the survey staff frequently assist in society work. A 
number of members and friends of the society have also contributed their 
services from time to time. 

From the treasurer’s report it appears that the expenditures of the 
society from its general fund, although only about six thousand dollars, 
were considerably in excess of its income. This is due in part to the in- 
creased expenditures necessitated by the enlarged building, but the main 
factor in the situation is the failure of the society to receive its usual 
appropriation of one thousand dollars from Allegheny County. The 
society now has the equipment and organization to render very valuable 
services to the people of western Pennsylvania, but in order to do that 
with complete effectiveness it must have a larger staff and more funds 
for the purchase and care of historical material. The survey is assured 
of financial support for only a few years and in the long run the main- 
tenance of regional historical work in this community will depend pri- 
marily on the resources of the society. Normally there would seem to 
be three ways of increasing the society’s income: by enrolling more 
members, especially in the classes paying the higher dues; by obtaining 
larger appropriations from the city and county; and by building up an 
endowment. Present conditions make achievements of this sort very 
difficult, but it is believed that the support from members can be mate- 
rially increased in the near future. A start has been made on the build- 
ing up of a permanent fund during the present year, and it is hoped that 
people will realize that by making contributions or bequests to this fund 
they will be rendering a valuable service to the community. 





NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA IN 1790 


N 1790 the people of western Pennsylvania were in the throes of their 
I first economic depression. A rapidly growing community had been 
chafing since the close of the Revolution under its inability to dispose of 
its agricultural surplus in New Orleans, the natural market of that day, 
which was closed to free trade by the tariffs and deposit restrictions of 
its possessors, the Spaniards. Indian warfare in the Northwest Territory 
held back the natural westward migration and checked one of western 
Pennsylvania’s early commercial reliances, the supplying of emigrants 
with boats, cattle, horses, dry goods and food-stuffs. There was no large- 
scale manufacturing. 

Fortunately the files of the Pittsburgh Gazette contain letters inti- 
mately revealing the ferment of the public mind. Then, as now, people 
unloaded their theories of causes and proposals of remedies in the press. 
Most of them were verbose and superficial. Some proposed increasing 
the standing army in the West so as to absorb more products. Others 
suggested frugality, abstention from the consumption of luxuries, the 
raising of sheep, and the stimulation of local manufacturing. Still others 
thought something ought to be done to prevent the wagon drivers from 
the East from returning home with all the cash of the country. They 
all demanded that the federal government insist upon the opening of the 
Mississippi to free trade. Demands were also made in public meetings 
for drastic reforms in the land laws of Pennsylvania, in the levying and 
administration of taxes, for the construction of roads, and for the infla- 
tion of the currency through the extension of the service of the common- 
wealth’s loan office. 

The following letter printed on January 16, 1790, reveals the funda- 
mental economic and commercial difficulties that lay at the bottom of 
the situation. It contains significant material on the evolution of agricul- 
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ture in western Pennsylvania since the days of its first settlement. One 
discovers here the basic crops cultivated, the commodities manufactured, 
the articles imported, and indications as to price conditions. The relation 
to local affairs of the two great and pressing external problems, the 
Spanish difficulty and the Indian wars, is pointed out. Finally, there is 
to be found interesting material descriptive of the essentials of the com- 
mercial structure of western Pennsylvania in the days when its inhabit- 
ants were obliged to pay for their imports from the East with exports 
to the West. R. C.D. 


Mr. Scull, 
Please to print the following, it being the substance of a conversation which 
happened between a gentleman who lately came into this western country and 
an old residenter. Perhaps it may be of service to the farmers in this country. 
T+ The letter A denotes the gentleman lately arrived; and B denotes the 
old residenter. 

A. How long have you been in this western country? 

B. I was amongst a number of almost the first adventurers. 

A. What could have been your motives for leaving the ancient settlements, 
and adventuring into a wilderness infested by savages and beasts of prey? 

B. The fertility of the soil, and the advantages of raising stock. 

A. What advantage could you have expected from the raising of stock, since 
all communication at that time, seemed to be cut off by an almost impassible 
chain of mountains? 

B. We adjudged that stock would be capable to carry themselves to market; 
either to Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Alexandria, in Virginia. 

A. Did you make trial of those markets? 

B. Some of us have done it, but found it did not answer our expectations, 
owing to the large droves of cattle from the back settlements of the Carolinas 
and Virginia. 

A. Since you have been disappointed in your markets below, what has been 
your principal object? Have you made large improvements, and raised large 
crops of wheat, rye, &c. 

B. The frequent inroads of the savage tribes, for a long series of years, have 
prevented us from making so large and extensive improvements as we might 
otherwise have done. 
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A. I believe you were much harrassed by the savage tribes; but you were 
not all frontiers: What have the interior inhabitants employed themselves 
about? 

B. The inhabitants in general have been frequently called out on campaigns, 
scouts, &c. so that it was as we were able to raise provisions for our families, 
and support those troops who were embodied for our defence. 

A. It has been seven or eight years since the definitive treaty come to hand; 
surely you have not been much harrassed by the Indians since that period: 
What have you been employed about since: for indeed, I have seen but few 
good farms amongst you. 

B. To tell the truth, sir, we scarcely think it worth our while to cultivate 
large farms, since we get but little or nothing for any thing we raise. 

A. What do you chiefly cultivate? 

B. Indian corn, rye, and some wheat. 

A. The cultivating of Indian corn is certainly very destructive to your land; 
though to raise some may be necessary, but why much? Why do you not raise 
large crops of wheat? 

B. I told you before, that it is not worth cultivating. 

A. Where has been your market, and what have you got for your produce? 

B. Our market place is the town of Pittsburgh, and we have often taken one 
dollar per hundred weight for our flour; sometimes a French crown, and a 
dollar and a half has been thought an extraordinary price, indeed, in cash; but 
in goods we have frequently got twelve shillings and six pence. Half a crown 
per bushel has been the current price for Indian corn: rye we generally convert 
into whiskey; beef has frequently sold for two dollars cash, and pork at half a 
guinea per hundred weight, but in goods we have gotten twenty shillings, & 
sometimes three dollars. 

A. I presume then, you have chiefly given your produce for goods, since 
there has been so material a difference between that article and cash? 

B. Yes, indeed, we have, except what has been necessary for the purpose of 
obtaining deeds for our lands, and the paying our taxes. 

A. What necessity for purchasing many imported goods, since you may raise 
flax and hemp in the greatest perfection; sheep too mightily thrive amongst 
you? 

B. We do manufacture coarse linen, but scarcely any woolen cloth, having 
but few fulling mills amongst us, and those few but lately erected. Besides, the 
people of this country have an idea that fine cloaths gives them importance, 
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and really we seem to vie with each other in fine apparel; so that it is difficult 
for a stranger to distinguish a poor man’s son or daughter from a gentleman’s, 
at a distance. 

A. This is superfluity — this is the greatest vanity — but, perhaps, if the 
cause was removed, the effects would cease. The cause 1 presume was origi- 
nally owing to the small price you have hitherto got for your produce; but if 
you could get a generous price for your wheat, &c. in cash, I flatter myself you 
would think less of finery, and raise larger crops? 

B. Yes. I am of opinion, that could we get a tolerable price in cash for the 
one article wheat, we should rate it at a higher price than the most gaudy ap- 
parel; but I doubt the local situation of this country will never admit of it. 

A. Suppose you were to raise double or treble the quantity of wheat you 
now do, do you not think you would get a much more advantageous price for 
it than you do at present? 

B. That is impossible: for we get a very small price for it now, and if we 
were to raise double, it would become a drug, and we should get nothing at 
all for it. 

A. Your reasoning is very weak and inconclusive indeed: it reminds me of 
a conversation on the same subject as the present, which happened many years 
ago, between a Pennsylvania farmer, and an able planter of Loudon county, in 
Virginia. The farmer told the planter, “if the people in general, in the back 
settlements of Virginia, would raise less tobacco and more wheat, they would 
not only preserve the soil of their land, but get double the price for their 
wheat.” The planter replied, “they could then get but three shillings Virginia 
money, per bushel, for their wheat, and if they raised large quantities it would 
become of no value at all.” However, there came a number of Pennsylvania 
farmers, and settled in Loudon and Frederick counties, and raise large quan- 
tities of wheat, whose example was followed by the planters, when they soon 
got six shillings and six shillings and six pence per bushel for their wheat at 
Alexandria. For large quantities of wheat encouraged merchants to bring their 
shipping to Alexandria; whereas it was not worth their while, when the col- 
lecting one ship load would have been attended with as much expence as the 
wheat was worth. 

B. The farmers in Virginia you mention, had the great river Patowmac, 
where the shipping could easily receive any quantity from the famous port of 
Alexandria. 

B. And have you not the great river Ohio, which empties into the greater 
river Mississippi, which waters the Spanish settlements, on the banks of which 
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stands New Orleans, the metropolis of that monied country; and from New 
Orleans your produce may be wafted to any part of the globe. 

B. Could we have an extensive trade down the river Ohio from Pittsburgh, 
there would be no doubt of the price of wheat being much higher than at 
present; but those few who have adventured, give but an unfavorable account 
of our traffic with that country. The flour sent down, sometimes sells well, but 
at other times has been seized as contraband. 

A. I do not believe that any flour of a tolerable quality, was ever seized at 
New Orleans, merely to deter the people of this country from sending down 
good flour. I have heard, indeed, that flour made of sick wheat has been taken 
from the proprietor, on the presumption of his having a design, either to im- 
pose on the judgment of the Spaniards, or by a kind of lingering poison impair 
their health. 

B. What then can be the reason that so few adventure, for there are but 
few, and those chiefly amongst ourselves? 

A. I conceive it is owing to the small quantity of wheat you raise on these 
western waters; for, can you suppose that an eminent merchant of Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Alexandria, &c. would think it worth his while to ride all 
over this country to collect about four or five hundred barrels of flour for the 
purpose of so long a voyage? Certainly not. But could a single merchant readily 
collect fifteen hundred or two thousand barrels, you would shortly have many 
able adventurers, and get a generous price for your wheat. You, perhaps may 
have heard, and yet may hear, that the Spanish king wants no trade or com- 
merce with the inhabitants the western waters, but you may rely upon it, that 
such reports are propagated by men through mere sinister views; for, that 
strange doctrine, of a nation’s rejecting the emoluments of an advantageous 
trade, when in their power, is contrary to the experience of ages. 


Tue WEsTERN FARMER. 


UP FROM THE DEPRESSION OF THE SEVENTIES 


[gern comparison has recently become a popular pastime. It is 
always cheering to know that “it happened before” although many 
persons seem to find a vicarious comfort in pointing out that the present 
depression is the biggest and best the world has yet seen. The columns 
of newspapers of the early seventies hold much material relevant to such 
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comparisons. This contribution, which was discovered by Miss Ida M. 
Tarbell in the Fayette County Republican, of Uniontown, for Septem- 
ber 3, 1878, is an excerpt from an editorial letter on “Iron and Politics” 
signed “J. S. R.” and written by John S. Ritenour, one of the editors 
of the paper. E. M. S. 


PirtspuRGH, Aug., 31st, 1878.—My intercourse here with business men 
has been considerable in the last few days, and among them the almost unani- 
mous opinion is that the hard times are about over. They are confident the 
early future will demonstrate the correctness of their belief, in which they 
place so much reliance that they are buying freely of goods. I was talking last 
night to a well known iron merchant. He is one of the shrewdest and best 
business men in the city, and among dealers of his own class his judgment as 
to trade prospects is accepted as almost infallible. 

“The bottom of the depression in the iron trade has about been reached,” 
said he. “I have for months been carefully watching the business, and I am 
clearly of the opinion that from this on there will be a gradual improvement. 
And you know what that means to Pittsburgh and its vast army of working- 
men. It means that our furnaces will again glow brightly, and our smokeless 
and flameless chimneys again become pillars of cloud by day and fire by night; 
it means the return of plenty to the homes of thousands of sturdy iron workers, 
and the bustle and activity of old times to the marts of trade. The impetus 
given to the iron business during the war, and the large profits that arose from 
it, induced many capitalist [sic] to engage in it. The result was that when the 
war ended, and the demand for iron necessarily decreased, there was no cor- 
responding curtailment in the production, which in quantity was for several 
years maintained at the war standard. There could be no other effect of this 
over production than low prices and low wages. Shrewd men foresaw this and 
shaped their course accordingly. Just now the situation is different, and the 
outlook for the future is rather bright, though it has been made so at fearful 
cost to some. Weak firms have succumbed to the pressure of the panic, and will 
not again resume their places among iron manufacturers. If they were able to 
do so, their experience would offer them no encouragement. With a restricted 
number of firms making no more iron than is demanded, the market can be 
kept steady and firm and workingmen will get constant employment at lu- 
crative wages. About the time of the commencement of the panic an iron firm, 
of this city built in the suburbs a mill that cost $200,000. It never turned a 
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wheel. The sudden prostration of business paralyzed it. The iron trade suffered 
so severely that it was more profitable to let the mill lie idle than to run it. 
The annual loss of interest alone on the money invested in the concern was 
equal to over $12,000. When it paid better to lose that amount of interest 
than to operate the mill you can imagine how terribly iron manufacturers suf- 
fered. Those who have been able to hold out now look ahead with some degree 
of confidence.” 

” asked the writer. 
“By purchasing iron. I think it will advance in price, and am laying in a 


“How are you manifesting your belief in the future,’ 


considerable stock at present figures. I have already bought quite largely, and 
propose to enlarge my investments still further.” 

“What price are you paying for metal?” 

“I paid $17 a ton for most of what I bought, and $18 for some, but I can 


buy cheap grades as low as $15.” 
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George Morgan: Colony Builder. By Max SAVELLE, assistant professor 
of history, Stanford University. (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1932. xiv, 266 p. Illustrations.) 


GerorcE Morcan was born in 1743 and lived until the year 1810. It is 
thus apparent that his mature life coincided with a stirring and significant 
period of American history. He was a young man of twenty when the French 
and Indian War ended and there were unleashed those hitherto pent-up forces 
which produced the westward movement of the latter eighteenth century, a 
movement which the American Revolution may have slowed up but by no 
means stopped. The most important of Morgan’s activities throughout his 
life were related to westward expansion, and it would be difficult to name 
another person in this period whose career reflects so many and such varied 
aspects of this phase of American history. The fur trade, land speculation and 
colonizing enterprises, war, and Indian affairs all claimed his attention at 
one time or another. It is a significant fact, and one of interest to students of 
the history of western Pennsylvania, that Fort Pitt, or Pittsburgh, was the 
focus of nearly all of Morgan’s activities. It was the great gateway to the West 
during the eighteenth century. It controlled one of the main channels of the 
western fur trade, it served as a base of operations for land speculators and 
colonizers, and it was a strategic point of vital importance for the control of 
the Indians of the Northwest. Pittsburgh, therefore, assumes considerable im- 
portance in Professor Savelle’s volume. 

There was considerable overlapping of Morgan’s activities in point of time, 
so the author has very properly followed a tepical method of treatment. For 
after all, the projects with which Morgan was associated are of greater signif- 
icance than the personality of the man himself, interesting though the latter 
may be. In 1763 he joined the firm of Baynton and Wharton and shortly 
afterward the concern was forming plans for the exploitation of the trade 
with the Illinois country. The active management of the project in the West 
was intrusted to Morgan, rather against his will, and he spent the greater 
part of his time from 1766 to 1771 in the Illinois country. Professor Savelle 
has given a most excellent account of this venture, including the reasons for 
its ultimate failure. The chapters dealing with it are among the best in the 
entire volume, and they incidentally throw much light upon the business 
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ethics of the period. Pittsburgh was the base at which the firm organized its 
trading expeditions. 

At the conference with the Six Nations held at Fort Stanwix in 1768, 
Samuel Wharton and William Trent had managed to secure the cession of a 
large tract of land on the upper Ohio, by way of compensation for losses sus- 
tained by a group of merchants at the hands of certain Indian tribes in 1763. 
It was thus that the famous “Indiana claim” originated, a claim that absorbed 
a considerable share of Morgan’s energies over a long period of years. Cer- 
tainly the fullest and best account of this complicated affair yet written is 
contained in the chapter entitled “The Indiana Company.” Morgan assumed 
a leading réle in the enterprise from about 1775 on, and with amazing per- 
sistence, though without success, sought to secure recognition of the claim by 
the state of Virginia and by the government of the United States. 

Pittsburgh became the scene of Morgan’s public activities during the Revolu- 
tion and in April of 1776 he was appointed by Congress agent for Indian 
affairs in the Middle Department. He also held the position of deputy com- 
missary general of purchases in the Western Department, a military appoint- 
ment, and received the rank of colonel. Thus he was responsible, under the 
supervision of a group of commissioners, for the conduct of Indian affairs in 
that region, and he also handled the procurement of supplies for the western 
military forts. He resigned from his position as Indian agent in May of 177 
and his services in connection with the supply of the military garrisons appear 
to have come to an end at about the same time. Morgan encountered great 
difficulties in the fulfillment of these public duties. He had to face the hos- 
tility of certain associates, while the frontiersmen turned against him and his 
Indian policy, which they considered too liberal. He did, however, render 
most valuable services, and the author has presented an excellent summary of 
his accomplishments (p. 150). These chapters will prove indispensable to any- 
one studying conditions in the upper Ohio during the Revolution. 

The chapter entitled “New Madrid: An Adventure in Diplomacy” re- 
counts Morgan’s efforts in 1788 and 1789 to found a colony on the west 
bank of the Mississippi opposite the mouth of the Ohio, in Spanish territory. 
The tract of land which he planned to secure from the Spanish government 
was to be colonized by settlers from the United States. He actually assembled 
some seventy persons at Pittsburgh in December of 1788 and accompanied them 
down to the Mississippi early in the following year, with the idea of estab- 
lishing them in the proposed colony of New Madrid in Louisiana. The project 
collapsed, however, largely because of the misgivings of the Spanish author- 
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ities, who may have been influenced by the hostility of General James Wilkin- 
son toward Morgan’s plan. 

In 1796 Morgan removed from his home at “Prospect,” near Princeton, 
New Jersey, to “Morganza,” near Pittsburgh, where he spent the remaining 
years of his life. Here he indulged his love for farming and made many 
interesting experiments in scientific agriculture. This was the final phase of 
his activities in frontier development. The phrase “colony builder,” which 
constitutes the subtitle of Professor Savelle’s volume, seems somewhat mislead- 
ing; for, as the author himself states, every considerable enterprise in which 
George Morgan engaged fell short of complete success. The reasons for some 
of his failures were probably to a certain degree inherent in his character, for 
he was a man of strong emotions and sometimes found it difficult to codperate 
with others. His life is nevertheless full of significance, as it is typical of the 
restless spirit of the frontier of the age. As Professor Savelle observes in con- 
clusion, “he lived in an heroic epoch; we see in him the stamp of that epoch 
upon the life of the common man.” 

Professor Savelle has produced a most excelient monograph, and one that 
will take its place beside the studies in related fields of Professors Alvord, 
Carter, and Volwiler, to name but a few. He has drawn upon the archives of 
Spain and Great Britain for his materials, as well as those of the United 
States. He has dealt with a most intricate series of events with accuracy and 
skill, and he has spared no effort to portray Morgan’s personality and charac- 
ter. The volume contains a considerable number of typographical errors, which 
more rigorous proof reading might have eliminated; but, in view of the ex- 
cellence of the author’s scholarship, one is not disposed to complain. Not the 
least attractive feature of the book is the well-chosen illustrations which it 
contains. This is indeed a work that no student of frontier development can 
afford to neglect. 


Dartmouth College Wayne E. STrevens 


Fort Necessity and Historic Shrines of the Redstone Country, Washing- 
ton Bi-centennial Issue, 1732-1932. (Uniontown, Fort Necessity 
Chapter, Pennsylvania Society of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion, 1932. 144 p. Illustrations.) 


THE activitiy of the Fort Necessity chapter of the Sons of the American 
Revolution in promoting the project for a state and national memorial at the 
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site of Fort Necessity near Uniontown appears to have stimulated the interest 
of the organization in other aspects of the early history of Fayette County and 
especially in its other historic sites and landmarks. This book is published 
“chiefly to direct attention to the neglected shrines in the Redstone Country.” 
The opening account, by J. C. Whaley, Sr., of the work of the chapter that 
culminated in state and national appropriations for the Fort Necessity memo- 
rial is followed by historical articles on “Redstone Old Fort and Fort Burd,” 
by J. W. Abraham; “Mount Washington, Fort Necessity, Park and Shrine,” 
by R. E. Umble; “Braddock Park,” by McClellan Leonard; “Washington’s 
Mill,” at Perryopolis, by Harry J. Bell; “Christopher Gist and His Settle- 
ment,” by James E. Hustead; “Colonel William Crawford — Indian Trader, 
Pioneer and Soldier on the Frontier,” by Monroe M. Hopwood; “The Pio- 
neer Iron Industry in Fayette County,” by Alton G. Campbell; “Albert 
Gallatin and Friendship Hill,” by the Reverend C. D. Hoon; and Fort 
Gaddis, by T. Ray Fulton. 

Considerable original material in the form of letters, extracts of journals, 
and items from old newspapers is embodied in the articles; and the interest of 
the book is greatly enhanced by the excellent illustrations of buildings, sites, 
monuments, and markers. An historical map of Fayette County shows the loca- 
tion of sites and trails with reference to modern highways. The book is a 
valuable addition to the literature of western Pennsylvania history and an ex- 
cellent illustration of the opportunities for worth-while historical activities on 
the part of hereditary-patriotic organizations. A list of illustrations and an 
index would have added to its usefulness as a reference work. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey S. J. B. 


Atlas of the Historical Geography of the United States. By CHarues O. 
PAULLIN, Carnegie Institution of Washington. Edited by Jon K. 
WriGuHrT, librarian, American Geographical Society of New York. 
(Washington, Carnegie Institution of Washington; New York, 
American Geographical Society of New York, 1932. xv, 162 p., 166 
plates. ) 


Tue Aflas, first projected in 1903, has finally appeared, but the results 
have more than justified the delay. Its 166 plates, more than 60 of them 
double, cover a tremendous scope and have drawn upon a brilliant galaxy of 
historical stars in their preparation. The cartograms with their statistics on 
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education, religion, and industry are especially valuable features and will repay 
careful study in connection with the text. Another feature valuable to the 
historical student is the reproduction of forty-eight early maps. Boundary 
disputes, natural environment, explorations, military campaigns, population 
growth, and political alignments receive fresh and in many cases exhaustive 
treatment. 

Western Pennsylvania history, while only once separately illustrated, is great- 
ly illuminated by the Af¢las. Beaver County, for example, appears as one of 
the Whig mavericks in Democratic Pennsylvania, perhaps because of the in- 
fluence of Senator Abner Lacock. Greene County until 1928 was consistently 
Democratic in presidential elections, while Clarion, Elk, and Jefferson fol- 
lowed in this tendency much of the time. The Pennsylvania-Virginia boundary 
controversy is splendidly illustrated (plate 97G), but Johnstown and Holli- 
daysburg are transposed on another map (plate 138L). 

The Evans map of the middle colonies (plate 26) dated 1755, bears the 
date 1758 in the lower right corner, and it is taken from Jefferys’ reissue of 
Kitchins’ pirated plate. Pownall’s strictures on this map will be found in 
Henry N. Stevens, Lewis Evans, His Map of the Middle British Colonies 
(p. 37—1924). The fact that the map shows “Ft du Quesne, Destroyed 1758 
now Called PitrsBURGH” seems to imply that it was really published after 
1758, since Fort Duquesne was destroyed in November of that year. 

The Atlas not only summarizes graphically what is already known but it 
makes a number of original contributions, particularly in the fields of politics, 
reforms, cultural development, and economic history. Altogether it is one of 
the most important recent publications on American history. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Lexanp D. BaLtpwin 


A History of American Economic Life (Crofts American History 
Series). By Epwarp C. KirKianp, Frank Munsey professor of 
American history, Bowdoin College. (New York, F. S. Crofts & Co., 
1932. xv, 767 p. Maps.) 

ALTHOUGH designed apparently for use as a textbook in colleges, this work 
is a comprehensive exposition and interpretation of the economic aspects of 
American history that can be read with interest and profit by the general 
reader or the advanced scholar as well as by the college student. The unusual 
readability of the book is due in part to the clarity, smoothness, and vigor of 
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its literary style, and in part to the fact that the author never forgets that 
history should deal with human beings and constantly relates his economic 
facts to the life of the people. The size of his canvas — the book contains as 
many words as are in five volumes of the American Nation series — enables 
him to include considerable detail in the picture without distorting its pro- 
portions, The work is divided into three parts: “The Colonial Age,” “The 
Agricultural Era,” and “The Industrial State,” with the division between the 
last two at 1850; and nearly half of the space is devoted to the last period. 
Each part is divided into chapters on topics or aspects of the period such as 
expansion, agriculture, commerce, labor, transportation, and industry. 

The student of western Pennsylvania history will find the book valuable, 
not only as supplying the setting for developments in this section, but also for 
specific treatments of aspects of its history. Among these may be noted: early 
commerce on the upper Ohio (p. 259), the Pennsylvania canals (p. 292), the 
early iron industry (p. 319 ff.), the advent of railroads (p. 371), the in- 
vention of the Westinghouse air brake (p. 384), the later freight traffic on 
the Monongahela and the Ohio (p. 414), the coal and oil industries (p. 
433-437, 442, 468 ff.), the steel industry (p. 462), the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Company (p. 449, 482), the beginning of radio broadcasting (p. 451), 
Andrew Carnegie and “Integration in Iron and Steel,” (p. 474-479), the 
“new immigration” (p. 505, 556 ff.), the railroad strike of 1877 (p. 577), 
the Homestead strike (p. 599), and the labor policy of the United States Steel 
Corporation (p. 599, 610). 

A feature of the book of special value is the extensive and critical bibli- 
ography. The numerous maps are well drawn and appropriate and the index 
is adequate. The book is attractively printed and is unusually free from typo- 
graphical errors. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Soon J. Buck 
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SOCIETY AND SURVEY NOTES 


The opening meeting of the society for the 1932-33 season was held on 
October 25 and was devoted to papers on “The Book of Mormon, Why 
and When Written,” by Joseph F. McFarland, president of the Washington 
County Historical Society; and “The Treaty of Pittsburgh,” by Dr. Randolph 
C. Downes, research associate of the survey. At the second meeting, on No- 
vember 29, papers were read on “Washington’s Last Visit to the Trans-Alle- 
gheny,” by Dr. Charles H. Ambler, professor of history in West Virginia 
University; and on “The Influence of the Rivers in the Commercial Develop- 
ment of Western Pennsylvania,” by Dr. Leland D. Baldwin, research assistant 
and librarian of the survey. 


Twenty-five people were elected to active membership in the society at the 
October and November meetings: Leland D. Baldwin, Mrs. Ralph C. Chand- 
ler, Russell J. Ferguson, Harry R. Hickox, Franklin F. Holbrook, Arthur G. 
Jeffrey, Hope F. Kane, Mrs. Jennie W. McJunkin, Pauline W. McJunkin, 
Amy C. Mason, Mrs. James H. Matthews, Harriet L. Parks, Bess I. Patton, 
Emma D. Poole, Marian Silveus, and Leonard H. Wheeler of Pittsburgh; 
Adelaide K. Oakley of Edgewood; Joseph Riesenman, Jr., of Franklin; Flor- 
ence A. Beaver of Greenville; Wayland F. Dunaway of State College; Mrs. 
Olive Nichol and Aurelia Sumeracka of Swissvale; Albert Bushnell Hart of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; David K. McCarrell of Durham, North Carolina; 
and Ida M. Tarbell of New York. 


The society lost two members by death during the quarter ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1932: Judge W. H. Seward Thomson and Dr. William J. Holland, 
both of Pittsburgh. The death of Joseph A. Kelly of Pittsburgh, a sustaining 


member, on April 25, 1932, has not previously been reported in the magazine. 


The by-laws of the society were amended at the meeting on January 10 to 
establish an additional class of active members to be known as associate mem- 
bers. The amendment provides that: “Associate membership shall be open 
only to those in whose households the society’s publications are being received 
through some other form of active membership in the society or through mem- 
bership in a branch of the society. The dues of associate members shall be one 
dollar a year. They shall be entitled to vote and to hold office but not to re- 
ceive the publications of the society by virtue of such membership. 
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An Inventory of the Manuscript and Miscellaneous Collections of the His- 
torical Society of Western Pennsyloania, compiled under the direction of the 
curator, Mr, Franklin F. Holbrook, has been published in a limited edition, 
multigraphed, as number 1 of the Bibliographical Contributions of the survey 
(Pittsburgh, January, 1933. 11 p.). An inventory of American newspaper 
files to be found in Allegheny County is being compiled for publication in the 


same series. 


Special efforts are being made by the survey to locate business records such 
as minutes, account books, and correspondence that are no longer in current 
use. Letters sent to a number of the older firms and interviews with officers 
of some of them have brought to light considerable material of this sort and 
have also disclosed the fact that much of it that would have been of value for 
historical research has been destroyed in recent years. When the transfer of 
such records to the custody of the society is not feasible, efforts are made to 
obtain inventories of them and to insure their preservation. Information con- 
cerning historical material of this or any other type is always welcomed. 


A special copying camera and other photographic equipment for the repro- 
duction in miniature on film of manuscripts, pictures, and similar material 
have been acquired by the society. The films can be read by projection on a 
screen or can be used at any time for the making of larger reproductions on 
sensitized paper. There is reason to believe that in time much of the record 
of the past will be preserved in the form of miniature reproductions. The sav- 
ing in space and the economy with which copies can be made make this pro- 
cess of great value to any institution concerned with the accumulation and 
preservation of historical materials, 


On exhibit for three weeks in November at the Pittsburgh Chamber of 
Commerce Building and loaned especially for the Washington Bicentennial 
luncheon on the twenty-fifth were thirty-six portraits of Pittsburgh mayors, 
sixteen framed views of Pittsburgh, and a few museum objects from the so- 
ciety’s collections. Several maps and a number of museum objects relating to 
Fort Duquesne were loaned to Brentano’s bookstore for display in the latter 
part of October in connection with a window exhibit of Charles W. Dahl- 
inger’s The Marquis Duquesne, published by the society. 


Recent visitors to the society’s museum include a group of girl scouts from 
Troop 114 of Forest Hills on November 5, and a group from Troop 147 of 
Wilkinsburg on November 11. 
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A paper by the director on “Local History and the Local Library” was read 
at the meeting of the Pennsylvania Library Association in October and is 
printed in the January number of Pennsylvania Library Notes. Another paper 
by him, entitled “Interpreting Pittsburgh Through Its Past,” is published in 
the Pittsburgh Record for November—December. The director gave an address 
and led a round-table discussion on the “Historical Background of the Present 


Agricultural Problem” 


at a social science conference at the Fairmont (West 
Virginia) State Teachers College on December 9, and participated in a dis- 
cussion of “The Reproduction and Marketing of Historical Materials” at the 
meeting of the American Historical Association in Toronto on December 28. 
Dr. Russell J. Ferguson, research associate of the survey, addressed the Rotary 
Club of East Pittsburgh on November 3 on “The Early History of the Turtle 


Creek Valley.” 


The series of monthly radio talks by representatives of the society and the 
survey given over station KQV as part of its “Pittsburgh Today” program, as 
noted in the last issue of the MacazinE (15:351), was continued with talks on 
“Exploring Distant Sources of Western Pennsylvania History,” by Dr. Alfred 
P. James, and on “Your Historical Society,” by Major Robert M. Ewing, 
president of the society. The remaining talks will be given at 6 p.m. on the 
first Saturday in each month and the series will conclude in May. 


The society will be glad to hear from anyone who has a copy of volume 2, 
number 1 (January, 1919), of the Macazine that he is willing to dispose of. 
The stock of this number is exhausted and several copies are needed to com- 


plete sets for libraries. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


Much valuable information on the development of transportation in west- 
ern Pennsylvania in the middle and later years of the nineteenth century, on 
various canal and river transportation companies and railroads, and on insti- 
tutions and business conditions in Pittsburgh from 1804 to 1889 is contained 
in a collection of books and papers of John Thaw and of his son, William 
Thaw, recently received from Mr. Benjamin Thaw of Pittsburgh. Among the 
papers of John Thaw (1779-1865), who came to Pittsburgh from Philadel- 
phia in 1804, are business and personal letters (see ate, 15:323-335), news- 
paper clippings, and miscellany relating to civic and county affairs, such as 
bridge laws, banking, and tax legislation; and a group of papers of the Mon- 
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ongahela Bridge Company, of which he was secretary and treasurer from 1817 
to 1861. The bulk of the collection consists of material containing data on the 
career of William Thaw (1818-89), Pittsburgh capitalist, who for over fifty 
years was engaged in the business of transportation, first by canal and steam- 
boat, and later by railroad. This material comprises a large body of correspond- 
ence, pamphlets, and newspaper clippings, relating to his philanthropic and 
private activities and to firms in which he had an interest, such as Clarke and 
Thaw, forwarding and commission merchants, the Pennsylvania Railroad, the 
Pennsylvania Company, and the Atlantic and Pacific Ship-Railway Company; 
business records of certain companies, including an interesting minute book 
of the Pittsburgh and Cincinnati Packet Line for 1851 and 1852 and three 
bound volumes of laws and contracts of the Pennsylvania Company; several 
publications dealing with the histcry of the Pennsylvania Railroad; and a 
group of several hundred Pittsburgh and other newspapers ranging from 1788 
to 1924, many of them containing material relating to members of the Thaw 
family and to the industrial development of Pittsburgh. 


To Mr. James R. Mellon of Pittsburgh the society is indebted for the gift 
of a collection of personal papers, including journals kept by Mr. Mellon in 
1857 and 1858 and originals of papers published in his volume of Letters 
(see ante, 15: 356); a number of books, and many issues of the Dispatch and 
other Pittsburgh newspapers of the years 1896-99; miscellaneous items, in- 
cluding a photograph of the Mellon Brothers Bank at Bismarck, Dakota Terri- 
tory; and a collection of mementos of the Mellon family, such as jewelry 
and daguerreotypes, and of other objects, including thirty silver half-dollars, 
1807-49, from a hoard buried by members of the Harmony Society at Econ- 
omy, Pennsylvania, during the Civil War. Mr. Mellon has also presented to 
the museum a wall case identical in design with those recently installed by 
the society. 


General Albert J. Logan of Pittsburgh has added to the collection of his 
personal papers previously presented to the society (see ante, 15: 176) several 
hundred items, including correspondence, public addresses, testimonials, and 
other papers, supplemented by newspaper clippings, programs, pictures, and 
other printed matter relating to his interests and activities of the past fifty 
years, including his rise to leadership in the National Guard and in the Na- 
tional Guard Association of Pennsylvania, his World War and other military 


service, and his varied activities in business and civic affairs. 
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Over thirty letters written or received during the years 1862-64 by Lieu- 
tenant James G. D. Findley of the g1st Ohio Volunteer Infantry, including 
correspondence with members of his family at New Wilmington, Pennsyl- 
vania, have been presented by his brother, Mr. John T. Findley of Sewickley. 


Mr. Henry Tranter, president of the Tranter Manufacturing Company of 
Pittsburgh, has presented an old record book of the company in the form of 
a journal kept during the years 1851-58, in the days of the founder, J. B. 
Sherriff, tin, copper, and sheet-iron smith. Entries for the years 1851-54 
have to do with a wholesale produce business in which Mr. Sherriff appears 
to have been interested. 


Miss Edith G. Cole of Pittsburgh has presented a letter written by her 
father, Charles L. Cole, and other papers relating to a business trip made by 
Mr. Cole under wartime conditions from Pittsburgh to Chicago and return in 
August, 1862. 


The society has acquired from the New-York Historical Society a photo- 
static copy of an interesting journal kept by an English nurse, 2 Madame 
Browne, who accompanied the Braddock expedition, 1754-55, as far as Fort 
Cumberland, and who, in the two succeeding years covered by the diary, was 
stationed successively at Frederick, Maryland, Philadelphia, New York, and 
Albany. Entries made at Fort Cumberland, in July, 1755, record the arrival 
of news of Braddock’s defeat near Fort Duquesne. 


Mrs. William Reed Thompson of Pittsburgh has purchased for the society 
a bound volume of the Allegheny Democrat, from its second issue, November 
29, 1833, to June 21, 1836. This paper was published at first weekly and then 
semiweekly. No file of it appears to have been available hitherto in any Pitts- 
burgh library. 


Photostatic copies of fifty-four issues of the Pittsburgh Gazette of the period 
1786-99 have recently been made for the society from originals in the pos- 
session of the American Antiquarian Society and the Harvard College Library. 


A file of the New York Weekly Day-Book, including many of the issues of 
that newspaper in the years 1859-71, and over thirty pamphlets of the period 
1856—go touching upon a number of the subjects uppermost during that time, 
such as slavery, and including items of western Pennsylvania interest, have 
been presented by Miss Maude G. Stewart of Northfield, Minnesota. 
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Among recently acquired single issues of periodicals and newspapers may be 
noted a copy of Harper’s Weekly for August 11, 1877, devoted largely to the 
Pittsburgh railroad riots of the month preceding, and one of Frank Cowan’s 
Paper, Pittsburgh, for November 28, 1874, gifts of Mrs. Alexander Thompson 
of Pittsburgh; and a copy of the “Boat Building Centennial Edition” of the 
Elizabeth Herald, June 7, 1900, presented by Mr. Richard T. Wiley of 
Elizabeth, former editor and publisher of the Herald. 


A photostatic copy of a map made by Christopher Gist of the route taken 
by General Braddock’s army in 1755 from Fort Cumberland to the scene of 
its defeat, has been made for the society from the original in the possession of 
the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery of San Marino, California. 


A map showing the original distribution of lands in Perry Township, Fa- 
yette County, including tracts acquired by George Washington, has been ob- 
tained through the courtesy of Mr. Warren J. Daniel, director of the state 
bureau of land records. 


A blue print of the original plan, dated 1853, of the South Fork Dam above 
Johnstown, Pennsylvania, the failure of which caused the disastrous flood of 
May 31, 1889, has been presented by Mr. Frank Wilcox of Sewickley. 


Recent additions to materials relating to the new immigration include a 
number of pamphlets, newspapers, photographs, and badges relating to the 
Polish people of the region, received through Miss Aurelia Sumeracka from 
Mrs, Laura Ordakowska and Mrs. M. Tatarska of Pittsburgh; and the charter 
of an association of Hungarians organized at Cleveland in 1905 to collect 
funds for and erect a statue of George Washington in Budapest, received from 
Mr. Paul Szarvas, Cleveland, district manager of the newspaper Szabadsdg. 


The society has received as gifts from the Carnegie Institution of Washing- 
ton thirty-four volumes of its publications, including a considerable group of 
important guides to materials for American history in American. and foreign 
archives and libraries, an index of economic materials in Pennsylvania state 
documents, an atlas of the historical geography of the United States, and pub- 
lished volumes of letters of members of the Continental Congress and of the 
correspondence of Andrew Jackson. 


From the Public Archives of Canada has been received a copy of its pub- 
lication entitled The Northcliffe Collection (Ottawa, 1926. 464 p.), which 
includes abstracts of documents in the papers of General Robert Monckton 
relating to the British occupation of western Pennsylvania. Of special interest 
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are the documents in volume 38 of the collection, entitled “Letters written 
from Fort Venango in Pennsylvania by Captain Robert Mackenzie and Major 
Robert Stewart to General Monckton with Returns of Men, etc., 7th August 
to 7th November 1760.” 


From the Archives of Quebec the society has received twenty-three volumes 
of its reports and other publications. Of special western Pennsylvania interest 
in these volumes are the “Journal... 1754-1755” of De Léry, the French 
engineer who traveled from Detroit to Fort Duquesne in 1755 to supervise 
the reconstruction of the fort, in the Rapport for 1927-28 (see ante, 15: 236— 
240); and the “Procés de Robert Stobo et de Jacob Wambram [Van Braam] 
pour crime de haute trahison,” in the Rapport for 1922-23, pages 299 to 
347. The procés consists of the record of the trial of Stobo and Van Braam 
for their conduct while hostages among the French after the fall of Fort Ne- 
cessity (see ante, 15: 243-245), with an appendix of pertinent documents. 
Some of the documents, including the capitulation signed by Washington on 
July 3, 1754, and a letter written by Stobo on July 28, 1754, containing a 
plan of Fort Duquesne, are reproduced in facsimile. 


Copies of twenty-six Reports of the state librarian, including most of those 
issued from 1887 to 1922, have been received as gifts from the Pennsylvania 
State Library. 


From the office of Morris Knowles, Incorporated, Pittsburgh, the society 
has received a collection of recent issues of periodicals and other publications 
of such organizations as the New England Historic Genealogical Society and 
the Sons of the American Revolution. 


From Mr. Ferdinand W. Roebling, Jr., of Trenton, New Jersey, the so- 
ciety has received copies of Diary of My Journey ...to the United States... 
in the Year 1831, by Johann August Roebling (Trenton, 1931. 124 p.), and 
The Roeblings; A Century of Engineers, Bridge-builders, and Industrialists, 
by Hamilton Schuyler (Princeton, 1931. xx, 425 p.). The Diary is a transla- 
tion of the original German edition printed in Eschwege in 1832 and con- 
tains, in addition to an account of the trip and a description of Philadelphia, 
a discussion of the suitability of various parts of the country, including western 
Pennsylvania, for agricultural settlement. The other work is based largely upon 
and includes extensive extracts from correspondence and other manuscript 
material in the possession of the family and makes important contributions to 
western Pennsylvania history. Part I, devoted to John A. Roebling, treats 
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inter alia of his colonizing activities that resulted in the founding of Saxon- 
burg, his work as an engineer on canals in western Pennsylvania, his establish- 
ment of the wire-rope industry at Saxonburg, his interest in the promotion 
of railroads, and his construction of bridges in Pittsburgh. Part II, on Wash- 
ington A. Roebling, contains an account of his boyhood days in Saxonburg 
in the forties and a series of letters written by him from Pittsburgh from 1858 
to 1860, which depict aspects of social and economic conditions in that city 
as well as relate the progress of the bridge-construction work upon which he 
was engaged. 


The society is indebted to the Carnegie Corporation of New York for a 
set of The Life of Andrew Carnegie, by Burton J. Hendrick (Garden City, 
New York, 1932. 2 vols.). This set is one of the first edition of three hun- 
dred copies printed on rag paper. 


From Mr. Josiah K. Foster, owner of Foster Hall, Indianapolis (see ante, 
15:87) have come two very attractive privately printed booklets: The Signif- 
cance of Stephen Collins Foster, by Robert MacGowan (Indianapolis, 1932. 
25 p.), a reprint of an article in the Pittsburgh Record for December-Janu- 
ary, 1931-32; and My Brother Stephen, by Morrison Foster (Indianapolis, 
1932. 55 p.), a reprint of the biography in Biography, Songs, and Musical 


Compositions of Stephen C. Foster published at Pittsburgh in 1896. A copy 
of an address on “Stephen Collins Foster” made by the Honorable Robert 
Garland at a Rotary Club luncheon in Pittsburgh on September 21, 1932, 


has been received from the author. 


A copy of the Autobiography of George W. Porter, Reminiscences, Ob- 
servations, and Writings (Punxsutawney, Pa., 1929. 203 p.) has been received 
as a gift from the author. The volume depicts life and conditions in Jefferson 
County in the second half of the nineteenth century and relates some of the 
earlier history of the region. 


Recent additions to the library by purchase include: Harm Jan Huidekoper, 
of Meadville, by Nina M. and Francis Tiffany (Cambridge, 1904); Western 
Influences om Political Parties to 1825, by Homer C. Hockett (Columbus, 
1917); Colonel Henry Bouquet and His Campaigns, by Cyrus Cort (Lan- 
caster, 1883); Old Tom Fossit, by John S. Ritenour (Pittsburgh, 1926) ; 
The Wilderness Trail, by Charles A. Hanna (New York, 1911); Te German 
Element in the United States, by Albert B. Faust (Boston, 1909); The Old 
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and New Monongahela, by John S. Van Voorhis (Pittsburgh, 1893); Wash- 
ington and the West, by Archer B. Hulbert (Cleveland, 1911); Address be- 
fore the Agricultural Society of Somerset County, by Jeremiah S. Black (Pitts- 
burgh, 1854); George Morgan, by Max Savelle (New York, 1932); Penn- 
sylvania, a History, edited by George P. Donehoo (volumes 1-4, New York, 
1926); Sir William Johnson, by Augustus C. Buell (New York, 1903); 
George Westinghouse, by Francis E. Leupp (Boston, 1918); Andrew W. 
Mellon, by Phillip H. Love (Baltimore, 1929); the Journal of Nicholas 
Cresswell, who visited Fort Pitt in 1775, (New York, 1924); The Rise and 
Progress of the Standard Oil Company, by Gilbert H. Montague (New York, 
1904); John D., a Portrait in Oils, by John K. Winkler (New York, 1929); 
Fdward Hungerford, The Story of the Baltimore &@ Ohio Railroad (New 
York, 1928); and Henry C. McCook, T’he Latimers (Philadelphia, 1898). 
A copy of The Whig Party in Pennsylvania, by Henry R. Mueller (New 


York, 1922) has been received as an exchange from Columbia University. 


A number of old deeds, plans, newspapers, lithographs, and other materials 


relating for the most part to the von Bonnhorst family have been presented by 
Mr. William E. and Miss Lillian von Bonnhorst of Pittsburgh. Included in 
the gift is a framed sketch, made by J. W. Kerr in 1836, of buildings in the 
vicinity of Cherry Alley and Seventh Street, now William Penn Way and 


Seventh Avenue, including the homes of Alderman Charles von Bonnhorst, 
Samuel Woods, and Robert Wright. 


From Mrs. Robert S. McCague of Pittsburgh have been received a large 
Bible presented in 1865 to her father, Mr. J. S. Newmyer, by employees of 
the Empire Iron Company, with framed signatures of the donors and mis- 
cellaneous items, including invitations to “ 


Swissvale in the years 1853 and 1876. 


at homes” and “select picnics” at 


A large framed lithograph showing Camp Sumter and Andersonville Prison, 
Georgia, as the artist recalled their appearance on August 1, 1864, when 
thirty-five thousand prisoners of war were interned there, has been received 
as the gift of the General Alexander Hays Post No. 3, Grand Army of the 
Republic, through the post commander, Mr. George Sands, and Mr. Matthew 
MacDonald. From Mr. MacDonald have also been received a photograph of 
Providence Spring in Prison Park at Andersonville and a scrapbook of news- 
paper clippings, 1870-71, relating to General James Scott Negley as a con- 
gressman, to railroad and waterway developments, and to various other subjects. 
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Oil portraits of Dr. Peter Mowry and Dr. Joseph P. Gazzam, two early 
Pittsburgh physicians, have been presented, respectively, by Mrs. William B. 
Mowry and Mr. Gilbert M. Black of Pittsburgh. Dr. Mowry was a native 
of Pittsburgh, the second physician to practice here, and a vestryman of Trin- 
ity Episcopal Church. Dr. Gazzam was active during smallpox and cholera 
epidemics and was one of the founders of the Pittsburgh Medical Society in 
1821, and of the Allegheny County Medical Society in 1848. 


Thirty-four unusually interesting Indian relics and artifacts from the coun- 
ties of Allegheny and Westmoreland have been presented by Mr. George S. 
Fisher of Finleyville as an addition to the collection previously received from 
him. 

Other interesting additions to the museum collections include a strand of 
Washington’s hair, with a record of its successive owners, the gift of Mr. 
Thomas Mellon II; a floral wreath made of human hair about 1850, presented 
by Miss Mathilda Patterson; a French lithograph, in colors, of the old West- 
ern Penitentiary in Allegheny City, from Mrs. Stuart H. Robinson; and five 
ambrotypes of old settlers in the Ligonier Valley, presented by Mr. Charles 
L. Armor of Laughlintown. 





NEWS AND COMMENT 


With this issue the WEsrERN PENNsyLvANiA Historical MacazinE makes 
its appearance in a new format, designed by Mr. Wilder Bentley of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. The type used for the text is Linotype Caslon 
Old Face in eleven, ten, and eight point; the paper is a one hundred per cent 
rag stock specially manufactured by Dill and Collins of Philadelphia; and the 
cover is Emissary Text, natural flax, antique finish. The magazine is printed 


by the Pittsburgh Printing Company. 


The new Pennsylvania Historical Association, which was formed at State 
College in September, will hold a meeting under the auspices of Lehigh Uni- 
versity at Bethlehem on April 28 and 29. The sessions will be open to the 
public and an interesting program is being arranged. Further information may 
be obtained from Professor L. H. Gipson of Lehigh, who is in charge of the 


arrangements. 


A Western Pennsylvania Architectural Survey has been established by the 
Pittsburgh chapter of the American Institute of Architects and has been pro- 
vided with funds by the Buhl Foundation. The survey is undertaking to 
locate all extant buildings of architectural and historical interest erected in the 
region before 1860; to compile and collect pictures, drawings, and historical 
information concerning these buildings and others of the same period that 
have been demolished; and to make measured drawings and photographs of a 
representative selection of the buildings for ultimate publication. The codpera- 
tion of the general public is requested in the location of buildings and infor- 
mation about them; and an information blank has been prepared, copies of 
which will be sent to anyone on request directed to Mr. Rody Patterson, 
secretary, 1707 Koppers Building, Pittsburgh. All the material assembled will 
ultimately be deposited with the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania 
for permanent preservation; and the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey 
will assist in preparing historical sketches of the buildings and a study of the 
architectural history of the region for the final publication. The area to be 
covered includes all of Pennsylvania west of the eastern boundaries of Potter, 
Cameron, Clearfield, Blair, and Bedford counties. 


A pamphlet entitled The Preservation of Local Archives; A Guide for Pub- 
lic Officials has been compiled and published by the Public Archives Com- 
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mission of the American Historical Association (Washington, D.C., 1932. 16 
p-). It opens with a definition of “Local Archives or Records” and includes 
discussions of their present condition, their importance, and the problem of 
preserving them. The laws of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
New York with reference to the care of local archives are outlined to serve 
as models for other states, most of which “have neither laws relating to public 
records nor supervision of records.” Copies of the pamphlet have been dis- 
tributed to custodians of local records throughout the country, and any such 
who have not received them can doubtless obtain copies by writing to the 
American Historical Association, 40 B Street, S. W., Washington, D.C. 


An article on “History and Archaeology” by Carl E. Guthe in the Sep- 
tember number of the Pennsylvania Archaeologist explains the relation of 


archaeology to history and indicates the methods used by archaeologists and 
historians to solve a common problem. 


The Presbyterian Churches and the Federal Union, 1861-1869, by Lewis 
G. Vander Velde, has been issued as volume 33 of the Harvard Historical 
Studies (Cambridge, 1932). Anyone interested in the history of Presbyterian- 
ism in western Pennsylvania will find material of value in the book. 


An article on ““The Moravians and their Missionaries, a Problem in Ameri- 
canization,” by Marie J. Kohnova, in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
for December, contains information on Moravian activities in western Penn- 
svlvania. 


A review of Hendrick’s Life of Carnegie in the Carnegie Magazine for 
November consists in the main of an interesting sketch of Carnegie’s career 
by Dr. Samuel Harden Church. A review of the work by William A. White 
appeared in the Pittsburgh Press of October 30, and one by Henry Steele 
Commager is in the New York Herald Tribune Books for October 23. 


Aspects of the history of the oil industry in western Pennsylvania are dealt 
with in God’s Gold; John D. Rockefeller and His Times, by John T. Flynn 
(New York, 1932). 


A valuable “Handbook of Pennsylvania Libraries” has been published as the 
July and October number of Pennsylvania Library Notes. It includes, besides 
lists of libraries and librarians, “A History of Libraries in Pennsylvania be- 
fore 1832,” by James W. Livingood, and a list of “Historical Associations of 


Pennsylvania,” with useful information about their special collections. 
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The Second Annual Report of the archivist of the University of Virginia 
Library (1932. 7 p.) describes the progress made in 1931-32 in the location, 
inventorying, and collection of manuscript and other materials for the history 
of the state to be found in its various counties. Nine counties were worked 
intensively during the year and information about newspaper files was collected 
throughout the state. 


Through the initiative of Mr. John Kennedy Lacock the camp sites of 
Braddock’s army on its expedition into Pennsylvania in 1755 have been 
marked by a series of twenty iron tablets, some of which were paid for by the 
school children of the communities in which they are located. The last three 
of these tablets were dedicated on November 23 with brief exercises at the 
sites and historical addresses at meetings in the Long Run Presbyterian Church 
near Circleville and the Sewickley Township High School at Herminie. The 
route of the Forbes expedition from Fort Bedford to Fort Duquesne in 1758 
has also been marked by a series of thirteen tablets erected by the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission. 


A monument to mark the site of the Indian village of Logstown was dedi- 
cated by the Fort McIntosh chapter of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution on October 16, 1932, about one mile below Ambridge on the Baden- 
Ambridge Road. On June 22, 1918, the Pennsylvania Historical Commission 
and the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania dedicated a tablet at Le- 
gionville to commemorate the site of Logstown, “a short distance southeast 
of this spot along the banks of the river.” 


An exhibition of paintings by David G. Blythe, who lived in Pittsburgh 
in 1856 and 1857 and maintained a studio there in 1861 and 1865, was held 
at the Carnegie Institute from December 22 to January 31, 1933. Many of 
the pictures portray, in the manner of cartoons, humorous aspects of Pitts- 
burgh life in the middle of the nineteenth century. A brief sketch of the 


artist’s career and a catalogue of the paintings is contained in a booklet pub- 
lished by the department of fine arts of the institute (1932. 9 p.). 


The Washington Bicentennial observance in Allegheny County was brought 
to a close and an important event in the history of the region was commemo- 
rated by a luncheon in the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh 
on November 25, the one hundred and seventy-fourth anniversary of the fall 
of Fort Duquesne. Mr. Charles W. Dahlinger spoke on “George Washington’s 
Part in the Founding of Pittsburgh,” Dr. C. Hale Sipe on “The 1758 Fron- 
tier,” and Judge Sara M. Soffel on “Women in the Early Life of Pittsburgh.” 
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Forty-nine century-old firms, corporations, churches, and other institutions of 
Pittsburgh received special invitations to take part in the celebration. Their 
names and the dates of their founding are printed in Greater Pittsburgh for 
November. 


An article on “Washington’s First Battlefield,” by John Kennedy Lacock, 
is published in the Uniontown News-Standard for October 1. Mr. Lacock con- 
tends that the encounter with the force under Jumonville on May 28, 1754, 
was Washington’s first battle rather than the affair at Fort Necessity on the 
following July 3. 


A series of written sketches, arranged chronologically and accompanied by 
illustrative drawings, portrays events in the life of Washington in George 
Washington’s Travels (Washington, D.C., c1932. 64 p.), written by James 
W. Brooks in codperation with the United States commission for the celebra- 
tion of the Washington Bicentennial. 


The Gulf Refining Company of Pittsburgh has published in a booklet en- 
titled Nearby Places of Historic Interest (Pittsburgh, c1932. 32 p.), a list of 
historic locations “a half day’s drive or less from Pittsburgh.” Each place listed 
is the subject of instructive historical notes and is located by number on a 
skeleton map. 


The human interest and value for social history of material to be found in 


the voluminous archives of Allegheny County and the city of Pittsburgh is 
illustrated by a series of feature articles entitled “Strange Stories in Old 
Records,” by Douglas Naylor, which began in the Pittsburgh Press for Novem- 


ber 1. In this connection it may be noted that a manuscript volume of “Rec- 
ords of the Borough of Pittsburgh,” covering the period from May 19, 1794, 
to July 18, 1803, is in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
at Philadelphia. It contains minutes, ordinances, resolutions, accounts, copies of 
correspondence, and copies of laws relating to the borough. 


Various racial groups in Pittsburgh are discussed by Douglas Naylor in a 
series of illustrated feature articles, “Around the World in Pittsburgh,” pub- 
lished weekly from October 9 to December 25, 1932, in the Sunday magazine 
section of the Pittsburgh Press. These interesting articles discuss the growth, 
activities, and interests of the Polish, Hungarian, Czechoslovakian, Russian, 
English, Scotch, Irish, Italian, Jewish, Lithuanian, German, and Scandinavian 
people in the city and give brief sketches of outstanding individuals in each 
group. Several smaller national groups are described in the concluding article. 
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The Press has also published, in the society section of the Sunday edition, a 
series of historical articles by Kay Ryall under the title “Your Neighbors,” 
which deal with the history and description of various communities in the vi- 
cinity of Pittsburgh. The series, which began publication on October 9, in- 
cludes accounts of Wilkinsburg, Braddock, Sewickley, Crafton, McKees Rocks, 
Homestead, Millvale, Coraopolis, Sharpsburg and Aspinwall, Verona, Eliza- 
beth, and Carnegie. In the same section of the Sunday Press another series, 
“Historical Pittsburgh,” by Dr. Charles L. Smith, was inaugurated on October 
16. These articles relate the early history of Pittsburgh and the region at 
the “Forks of the Ohio.” 


Fleming’s Views of Old Pittsburgh; A Portfolio of the Past, collected by 
George T. Fleming and originally published in 1905, has been reissued by the 
Crescent Press, with an introduction by Charles W. Dahlinger and a forward 
by Henry Russell Miller (Pittsburgh, 1932. 95 p.). It is a very valuable col- 
lection of reproductions of old photographs, prints, sketches, maps, and plans. 


The Report of the chancellor, Dr. John G. Bowman, to the trustees of the 
University of Pittsburgh for 1930-32 (84 p.) opens with an essay entitled 
“After 145 Years,” in which the author draws upon the history of the uni- 
versity and of the region in order to clarify the meaning of the university to 
Pittsburgh and to western Pennsylvania. The essay is also published in the 
November-December number of the Pittsburgh Record. 


In the Pittsburgh School Bulletin for November the local school-board situ- 
ation is reviewed by means of a survey of past school records. Among articles 
presenting data on Pittsburgh schools are “School Government in Pittsburgh 
Prior to the Appointive School Board,” “Accomplishments of the Present 
Board of Public Education,” and “The Pittsburgh Schools, Then and Now.” 


A series of comparative charts depicting various phases of real-estate activity 
in Allegheny County from 1922 to 1932 and a survey of past events in the 
real-estate field are features of an article by Theodore A. Veenstra on ‘‘Real 
Estate Finance in Allegheny County — The Statistical Position,” in the 
Pittsburgh Business Review for October. 


The German Evangelical Protestant Smithfield Church (Congregational) 
of Pittsburgh published an Historical and Descriptive Statement (92 p.) on 
the occasion of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
the church, which was celebrated on October 16, 1932. 


An historical sketch of the Logan-Gregg Hardware Co. of Pittsburgh is 
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contained in an illustrated pamphlet, The Story of a Hundred Years, issued 
by the company in 1931 to commemorate the centennial of the firm. 


The Pennsylvania Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution has 
erected a tablet recounting the services of Elizabeth Gilmore Berry as a nurse 
and private in the Revolution at her grave in Robinson Run Cemetery, near 
Sturgeon, in Allegheny County. The tablet was dedicated on November 12. 


On October 15, 1932, a marker at the site of Carnahan’s Blockhouse, near 
Perrysville, Westmoreland County, built in 1774 for the protection of settlers 
on the frontier and important as a military base during the Revolution, was 
dedicated by the Fort Hand chapter of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution and the Nathanael Greene chapter of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution. “The Importance of Carnahan’s Blockhouse in Revolutionary War 
Activities,” an address delivered at the ceremonies by Lewis C. Walkinshaw 
of Greensburg, includes a history of the post and of the Carnahan family and 
describes outstanding events connected with the blockhouse. It is printed in 
part in the Greensburg Daily Tribune for October 17. 


“The Significance of Our Locality in History,” an address given by Rich- 
ard T. Wiley on September 21 before the Woman’s Club of McDonald, 
sketches certain phases of western Pennsylvania and McDonald history. It is 


printed in full in the McDonald Record-Outlook for September 23. 


The Elk County Gazette of St. Marys has been publishing in installments 
“The History of Elk County,” by Albert G. Brehm, the editor of the paper. 
The work deals “with the founding of the county and its development 1p to 
the present day.” 


Under the heading “See, This is Old,” the Cameron County Press of Em- 
porium has been running a series of sketches by T. B. Lloyd relating to the 
history of the county. 


A lot in Waynesburg has been donated to the Greene County Historical 
Society and it is expected that efforts will be made to raise money for the 
erection on the lot of a building to house the society’s library and museum. 


The Buena Vista Furnace Park Association has been organized to procure 
and rebuild the Buena Vista Furnace on Route 56 near Armagh in Indiana 
County and to surround it with a five-acre natural park. Mrs. G. M. Dias of 
Johnstown is secretary of the association. The furnace is said to have been first 
fired on the day of the Battle of Buena Vista during the Mexican War. 
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In the Pittsburgh Automobilist for October an article “Through the Woods 
with Uncle Hennie,” describing a three-day tour from Pittsburgh to Potter 
County, down through the central counties to Hancock, Maryland, and back 
to Pittsburgh on the National Highway, includes information on the history 
of various localities visited, especially those in Potter County, and of Potter 
County itself. 


An article by Nancy C. Morrow on “Records of Early Families,” published 
in the Od City Derrick for January 7, 1931, is reprinted in the National 
Genealogical Society Quarterly for September, 1932. The author presents 
descriptive matter concerning pioneer residents of Venango County and makes 
a plea for a “complete history of Pennsylvania residents.” 


Among interesting historical activities in high schools of the region is that 
of the history club of East Huntingdon Township, organized by students in 
the East Huntingdon High School at Alverton under the direction of the 
history department. The immediate project of the club is the compiling and 
editing of a complete history of the township. It has recently issued in pamphlet 
form a mimeographed edition of The Braddock Road (26 p.), by John K. 
Lacock. Other activities of the club have been the clearing and marking of 
Braddock’s Road in the township and the presentation in October, 1932, of a 
pageant of the battle of Fort Necessity. The B. F. Jones Memorial Library is 
codperating with the history department of the Aliquippa High School in 
sponsoring the activities of students who are conducting an historical survey 
of Aliquippa. 








